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80  THE  BATTLE  OF  GETTYSBURG. 


ROSTER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ARMY 


Engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  Wednesday ,  Thursday,  and  JFri<iayp 
July  1st,  2d,  and  3d,  1868. 

Major-General  GEO.  GORDON  MEADE  Commanding. 

STAFF. 

Majoe-Geneeal  DANIEL  BUTTERFIELD,  Chief  of  Staff. 
Bbigadiee-Genebal  M.  R.  PATRICK,  Provost-Marshal-GeneraL  ■ 

"  «       BETH  WILLIAMS,  Adjutant-General. 

"       EDMUND  SCHRIVER,  Inspector-General 

"  "       RUPUS  INGALLS,  Quartermaster-GeneraL 

Colonel  HENRY  P.  CLARKE,  Chief  Commissary  of  Subsistence. 
Majoe  JONATHAN  LETTERMAN,  Surgeon,  Chief  of  Medical  Department. 
Brioadieb-Geneeal  G.  K.  WARREN,  Chief  Engineer. 
Majoe  D.  W.  FLAGLER,  Chief  Ordnance  Officer. 
Majoe-Geneeal  ALFRED  PLEASONTON,  Chief  of  Cavalry. 
Beiqadiee-Geneeal  HENRY  J.  HUNT,  Chief  of  Artillery. 
Captain  L.  B.  NORTON,  Chief  Signal  Officer. 


Majoe-Geneeal  JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS,1  Commanding  the  First,  Third,  and  Eleventh 
Corps  on  July  1st. 

Majoe-Geneeal  HENRY  W.  SLOCUM,  Commanding  the  Right  Wing  on  July  2d,  and 
July  3d. 

Majoe-Geneeal  W.  S.  HANCOCK,  Commanding  the  Left  Center  on  July  2d  an4 
July  3d.   


FIRST  CORPS. 

Majoe-Geneeal  JOHN  P.  REYNOLDS,  Permanent  Commander. 
*  Majoe-Geneeal  ABNER  DOUBLED  AY,  Commanding  on  July  1st 
v,     Majoe-Geneeal  JOHN  NEWTON,  Commanding  on  July  2d  and  3d. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  JAMBS  S.  WADSWORTH  Commanding. 

First-Brigade. — (1)  Brigadier-General  Solomon  Meredith  (wounded) ;  (2)  Colonel  Hewbt  A.  Ttam- 
Bow  (wounded) ;  (3)  Colonel  W.  W.  Robinson.  2d  Wisconsin,  Colonel  Lucius  Fairchild  ( woanded), 
Lieut. -Colonel  George  H.  Stevens  (wounded),  Major  John  Mansfield  (wounded),  Captain  Geo.  H.  Otis;  6th> 
Wisconsin,  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  R.  Dawes;  7th  Wisconsin,  Colonel  W.  W.  Robinson;  24th  Michigan,  Colo- 
nel Henry  A.  Morrow  (wounded),  Lieut. -Colonel  Mark  Flanigan  (wonnded),  Major  Edwin  B.  Wright 
(wounded),  Captain  Albert  M.  Edwards;  19th  Indiana,  Colonel  Samuel  Williams.  . 

Second  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  Ltsandeb  Cutler  Commanding.  7th  Indiana,  Major  Ira  G. 
Grover;  56th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  J.  W.  Hoffman;  76th  New  York,  Major  Andrew  J.  Grover  (killed), . 
Captain  John  E.  Cook;  95th  New  York,  Colonel  George  H.  Biddle  (wounded),  Major  Edward  Pye;  147tb 
New  York,  Lieut. -Colonel  F.  C.  Miller  (wounded),  Major  George  Harney;  14th  Brooklyn,  Colonel  E.  B. 
Fowler. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  JOHN  C.  ROBINSON  Commanding. 

First  Brigade. — Brigadier-General  Gabriel  B.  Paul  Commanding  (wounded) ;  Colonel  8.  H. 
Leonard;  Colonel  Richard  Coulter.  16th  Maine,  Colonel  Charles  W.  Tilden  (captured),  Lieut- 
Colonel  N.  E.  Welch,  Major  Arch.  D.  Leavitt;  18th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  S.  H.  Leonard  (wounded) ;  94th 
New  York,  Colonel  A.  R.  Root  (wounded),  Major  8.  H.  Moffat;  104th  New  York,  Colonel  Gilbert  G. 
Prey;  107th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  T.  F.  McCoy  (wounded),  Lieut. -Colonel  James  McThompson 
(wounded),  Captain  E.  D.  Roath;  11th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Richard  S.  Coulter,  Captain  J.  J.  Bierer.* 

Second  Briqade.—  Brigadier-General  Henry  Baxter  Commanding.  12th  Massachusetts,  Colonel 
James  L.  Bates;  88d  New  York,  Lieut.-Colonel  Joseph  R.  Moesch;  97th  New  York,  Colonel  Charle* 
Wheelock;  88th  Pennsylvania,  Major  Benezet  F.  Faust,  Captain  E.  Y.  Patterson;  90th  Pennsylvania, 

Co)oo«l  P^pr  T,yle. 


1  He  was  killed  and  succeeded  by  Major-General  O.  O.  Howard. 

1  The  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  was  transferred  from  the  Second  Brigade. 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

Major-General  ABNER  DOUBLEDAY  Permanent,  Commander  on  July  2d  and  3d. 

Brioadier-General  THOMAS  A.  ROWLEY,  July  1st. 
Firtt  Brigade.— Brigadier- General  Thomas  A.  Rowley.  July  2d  and  3d;  Colonel  Chapman  Bkdlb, 
July  let.  121st  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Chapman  Biddle,  Major  Alexander  Biddle;  142d  Pennsylvania, 
Colonel  Robert  P.  Cummings  (killed),  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  B.  McCalinont;  151st  Pennsylvania,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  George  F.  McFarland  (lost  a  leg),  Captain  Walter  L.  Owens;  20th  New  York  S.  M.,  Colonel 
Theodore  B.  Gates. 

8*cond  Brigade. — (1)  Colonel  Rot  Stone  Commanding  (wounded);  (2)  Colonel  Langhobne  Wibteb. 
(Wounded),  (3)  Colonel  Edmund  L.  Dana.  143d  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Edmund  L.  Dana.  Major  John 
D.  Musser;  149th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut.-Colonel  Walton  Dwight  (wounded),  Captain  A.  J.  Sofield  (killed),. 
Captain  John  Irvin;  150th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Langhorne  Wister  (wounded),  Lieut.-Colonel  H.  8. 
Huledekoper  (wounded),  Major  Thomas  Chamberlain  (wounded),  Captain  C.  C.  Widdla .  (wounded). 
Captain  G.  W.  Jones. 

Third  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  Geo.  J.  Stannard  Commanding(wounded).  12th  Vermont,  Colo- 
nel Asa  P.  Blunt  (not  engaged);  18th  Vermont,  Colonel  Francis  V.  Randall;  14th  Vermont,  Colonel 
William  T.  Nichois;  15th  Vermont,  Colonel  Redfleld  Proctor  (not  engaged);  16th  Vermont,  Colonel 
Wheelock  G.  Veazy. 

Artillery  Brigade.—  Colonel  Charles  8.  Wainwriqht  Commanding.  2d  Maine,  Captain  Jame» 
A.  Hall;  5th  Maine,  G.  T.  Stevens;  Battery  B,  1st  Pennsylvania,  Captain  J.  H.  Cooper;  Battery  B. 
4th  United  States,  Lieutenant  James  Stewart;  Battery  L,  1st  New  York,  Captain  J.  A.  Reynolds. 

[Note.— Tidball's  Battery  of  the  Second  United  States  Artillery,  nnder  Lieutenant  John  H.  Calef, 
also  fought  in  line  with  the  First  Corps.  Lieutenant  Benj.  W.  Wilbur,  and  Lieutenant  George  Breck,  of 
Captain  Reynold's  Battery,  and  Lieutenant  James  Davison,  of  Stewart's  Battery,  commanded  section* 
which  were  detached  at  times.]   

SECOND  CORPS. 

Major-General  WINPLELD  S.  HANCOCK,  Permanent  Commanded  (wounded).. 
Major-General  JOHN  GIBBON  (wounded). 
Brigadier-General  JOHN  C.  CALDWELL.  • 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Brigadier- General  JOHN  C.  CALDWELli. 
Colonel  JOHN  R.  BROOKE  (wounded). 

First  Brigade.—  Colonel  Edward  E.  Cross  (killed) ;  Colonel  H.  B  McKekn.  6th  New  Hampshire, 
Colonel  E.  E.  Cross,  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  E.  Hangood;  61st  New  York,  Lieut.-Colonel  Oscar  K.  Broady; 
•1st  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  H.  Boyd  McKeen,  Lieut.-Colonel  Amos  Stroho;  148th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Robert  McFarland. 

Second  Brigade.— Colonel  Patrick  Kelly  Commanding.  28th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Richard 
Byrnes;  63d  New  York,  Lieut.-Colonel  R.  C.  Bentley  (wounded),  Captain  Thos.  Touhy;  69th  New  York, 
Captain  Richard  Maroney  (wounded),  Lieutenant  James  J.  Smith;  88th  New  York,  Colonel  Patrick. 
Kelly,  Captain  Dennis  F.  Burke;  116th  Pennsylvania,  Major  St.  Clair  A.  Mulholland. 

j^lThird  Brigade. — Brigadier-General  S.  K.  Zook  Commanding  (killed) ;  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Frazer. 
*2d  New  York,  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  G.  Freudenberg  (wounded),  Captain  Wm.  Sherrer;  57th  New- 
York,  Lieut.-Colonel  Alfred  B.  Chapman;  66th  New  York,  Colonel  Orlando  W.  Morris  (wounded),  Lieut- 
Colonel  John  S.  Hammel  (wounded),  Major  Peter  Nelson;  140th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Richard  P, 
Roberts  (killed),  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Frazer.  . 

Fourth  Brigade.— Colonel  John  R.  Brooke  Commanding  (wounded).  27th  Connecticut,  Lieut- 
Colonel  Henry  C.  Merwin  i  killed).  Major  James  H.  Coburn;  66th  New  York,  Colonel  Daniel  G.  Bingham: 
63d  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  J.  R.  Brooke,  Lieut.-Colonel  Richard  McMichael;  145th  Pennsylvania,  Colonei 
Hiram  L.  Brown  (wounded),  Captain  John  W.  Reynolds  (wounded),  Captain  Moses  W.  Oliver;  2d  Dela- 
ware, Colonel  William  P.  Bailey. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  JOHN  GIBBON,  Permanent  Commander  (wounded). 
Brigadier- General  WILLIAM  HARROW. 
First  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  William  Harrow  Commanding;  Colonel  Francis  E.  Heath. 
19th  Maine,  Colonel  F.  E.  Heath,  Lieut. -Colonel  Henry  W.  Cunningham ;  15th  Massachusetts,  Colonel 
George  H.  Ward  (killed),  Lieut.-Colonel  George  C.  Joslin;  82d  New  York,  Colonel  Henry  W.  Huston 
(killed),  Captain  John  Darrow;  1st  Minnesota,  Colonel  William  Colvill  (wounded).  Captain  N.  S. 
Messick  (killed),  Captain  Wilson  B.  Farrell,  Captain  Louis  Muller,  Captain  Joseph  Periam,  Captain. 
Henry  C.  Coates. 

Second  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  Alex.  S.  Webb  Commanding  (wounded).  69th  Pennsylvania, 
Colonel  Dennis  0.  Kane  (killed),  Lieut. -Colonel  M.  Tschndy  (killed),  Major  James  Duffy  (wounded). 
Captain  Wm.  Davis ;  71st  Pennsylvania,  Lieut. -Colonel  Richard  Penn  Smith;  72d  Pennsylvania,  Colonel 
De  Witt  C.  Baiter;  106th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut.-Colonel  Theo.  Hesser. 

Third  BHgade.—Co\onfs\  Norman  J.  Hall  Commanding.  19th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Arthur  F. 
Derereux ;  20th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Paul  J.  Revere  (killed),  Captain  H.  L.  Abbott  (wounded) ;  42d 
Kew  York,  Colonel  James  E.  Mallon;  59th  New  York,  Lieut.-Colonel  Max  A.  Thoraan  (killed)  j  7* 
Michigan,  Colonel  N.  J.  Hall,  Lieut.-Colonel  Amos  E.  Steele  (killed),  Major  8.  W.  Curtis. 

Unattached.— Andrew  Sharpshooters. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
Brigadier- General  ALEXANDER  HAYS  Commanding. 
,     First  Brigade.— Colonel  Samuel  S.  Carroll  Commanding.    4th  Ohio,  Lieut-Colonel  James  H. 
Oodman,  Lieut. -Colon el  L.  W.  Carpenter;  8th  Ohio,  Colonel  S.  8.  Carrofi,  Lieut.-Colonel  Franklin  Saw- 
J*r;  14th  Indiana,  Colonel  John  Coons;  7th  West  Virginia,  Colonel  Joseph  Snycrer. 

Second  Brigade.— Colonel  Thomas  A.  Smyth  Commanding  (wounded) ;  Lieut.-Colonel  F.  E.  Pierc*. 
Mtk  Connecticut,  Major  John  T.  Ellis;  10th  New  York  (battalion),  Major  Geo.  F.  Hopper;  108th  New 
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York,  Colonel  Charles  J.  Powers;  18th  New  Jersey,  Major  John  T.  Hill;  1st  Delaware,  Colonel  Thorn** 
A  Smyth;  Lient.-Colonel  Edward  P.  Harris,  Captain  M.  B.  Ellgood  (killed.),  Lieutenant  Wm.  Smith 
{killed). 

Third  Brigade. — Colonel  George  L.  Willabd  Commanding  (killed) ;  Colonel  Kliakim  Sukrrill 
(killed);  Lieut. -Colonel  Jambs  M.  Bull.  39th  New  York,  Lieut.-Colonel  James  G.  Hughes;  111th 
New  York,  Colonel  Clinton  D.  McDougall  (wounded),  Lieut.-Colonel  Isaac  M.  Lo.sk,  Captain  A.  P 
Seeley;  125th  New  York,  Colonel  G.  L..Wlllard  (killed),  Lieut. -Colonel  Levi  Crandall;  136th  New  York, 
Colonel  E.  Sherrill  (killed) ;  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  M.  Bull. 

AttHlcry  Brigade.— Captain  J.  G.  Hazard  Commanding.  Battery  B,  1st  New  York,  Captain  oames 
iJoK.  Rorty  (killed) ;  Battery  A,  1st  Rhode  Island,  Lieutenant  William  A.  Arnold;  Battery  B,  1st  Rhode 
Island,  Lieutenant  T.  Fred.  Brown  (wounded);  Battery  I,  1st  United  States,  Lieutenant  G.  A.  Woodruff 
(killed);  Battery  A,  4th  United  States,  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Cuahing  (killed). 

TNotb. — Battery  C,  4th  United  States,  Lieutenant  E.  Thomas,  was  In  the  line  of  the  Second  Corps  on 
only  3d.  s..  •>.•  of  the  batteries  were  so  nearly  demolished  that  there  was  no  officer  to  assume  command 
*t  the  close  of  the  battle.] 

Cavalry  Squadron.—  Captain  Riley  Johnson  Commanding.  D  and  K,  6th  New  York. 


THIRD  CORPS. 
Major-General  DANIEL  E.  SICKELS  Commanding  (wounded). 
Major-General  DAVID  B.  BIRNEY. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Major-General  DAVID  B.  BIRNEY,  Permanent  Commander. 
Brigadler-Genebal  J.  H.  H.  WARD. 
First  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  C  K.  Graham  Commanding  (wounded,  captured) ;  Cc/onel  A»r- 
dbew  H.  Tippin.   67th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Peter  Sides,  Lieut.-Colonel  Wm.  P.  Neeper  (wounded). 
Captain  A.  H.  Nelson;  63d  Pennsylvania,  Lieut. -Colonel  John  A.  Danks;  68th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  A. 
H.  Tippin,  all  the  Field  Officers  wounded;  105th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel -Calviu  A.  Craig-  114tU  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lieut.-Colonel  Frederick  K.  Cavada  (captured) ;  141st  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Henry  J.  MadLU, 
Captain  E.  R.  Brown.1 

[Note.— The  Second  New  Hampshire,  Third  Maine,  and  Seventh  and  Eighth  New  Jersey  also  formed 
part  of  Graham's  line  on  the  2d.] 

Second  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  J.  H.  H.  Ward  Commanding;  Colonel  H.  Berdan.  1st  U.  S. 
Sharpshooters,  Colonel  HT  Berdan,  Lieut. -Colonel  C.  Trapp ;  2d  U.  S.  Sharpshooters,  Major  H.  H.  Stough- 
ton;  3d  Maine,  Colonel  M.  B.  Lakeman  (captured),  Captain  William  C.  Morgan;  4th  Maine.  Colonel  Eli- 
jah Walker  (killed),  Major  Ebenezer  Whitcombe  (wounded),  Captain  Edward  Libby ;  20th  Indiana.  Colo- 
nel John  Wheeler  (killed),  Lieut.-Colonel  William  C.  L.  Taylor;  99th  Pennsylvania,  Major  John  W. 
Moore;  86th  New  York,  Lieut. -Colonel  Benjamin  Higgins;  124th  New  York,  Colonel  A.  Van  Horn  Ellis 
(killed),  Lieut.-Colonel  Francis  M.  Cummings. 

Third  Brigade. — Colonel  Philip  R.  de  Trobbiand  Commanding.  3d  Michigan,  Colonel  Byron  R. 
Pierce  (wounded),  Lieut.-Colonel  E.  S.  Pierce;  5th  Michigan,  Lieut.-Colonel  John  Pulford  (wounded), 
Major  S.  S.  Matthews ;  40th  New  York,  Colonel  Thomas  W.  Egan ;  17th  Maine,  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  B. 
Merrill;  110th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut -Colonel  David  it.  Jones  (wounded),  Major  Isaac  Rogers. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Brigadier- General  ANDREW  A.  HUMPHREYS  Commanding. 
First  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  Joseph  B.  Carr  Commanding.  1st  Massachusetts.  Colonel  N. 
\\.  McLaughlin;  11th  Massachusetts,  Lieut.-Colonel  Porter  D.  Tripp;  16th  Massachusetts,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Waldo  Merriam ;  27th  Pennsylvania,  Captain  Geo.  W.  Tomlinson  (wounded),  Captain  Henry  Goodf ellow ; 
11th  New  Jersey,  Colonel  Robert  McAllister  (wonnded),  Major  Philip  J.  Kearney  (killed),  Captain  Wm. 
B.  Dunning;  84th  Pennsylvania  (not  engaged),  Lieut -Colonel  Milton  Opp;  13th  New  Hampshire,  Captain 
J.  F.  Langley, 

Second  Brigade.— Colonel  William  R.  Brewster  Commanding.  70th  New  York  (1st  Excelsior)- 
Major  Daniel  Mahen ;  71st  New  York  (2d  Excelsior),  Colonel  Henry  L.  Potter;  72d  New  York  (8d  Excel- 
sior), Colonel  Wm.  O.  Stevens  (killed ),Lient.  -Colonel  John  S.  Austin:  78d  New  York  (4th  Excelsior), 
Colonel  William  R.  Brewster,  Major  M.  W.  Burns:  74th  New  York  (5th  Excelsior),  Lieut.-Colonel  Thomas 
Holt;  120th  New  York,  Lieut. -Colonel  Cornelias  D.  Westbrook  (wounded),  Major  J.  R.  Tappen,  Captain 
A.  L.  Lockwood. 

Third  Brigade.— Colonel  George  C.  Burling  Commanding.  5th  New  Jersey,  Colonel  William  I. 
Sewall  (wounded),  Captain  Virgel  M.  Healey  (wounded).  Captain  T.  C.  Godfrey,  Captain  H.  H.  Woolsey; 
6th  New  Jersey.  Colonel  George  C.  Burling,  Lieut-Colonel  S.  R.  Gilkyson;  7th  New  Jersey,  Colonel  L. 
R.  Francine  (killed).  Lieut.-Colonel  Francis  Price;  8th  New  Jersey,  Colonel  John  Ramsey  (wounded), 
Captain  John  G.  Langston;  115th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut-Colonel  John  P.  Dunne;  2d  New  Hampshire, 
Colonel  Edward  L.  Bauey;(wounded),  Major  Saml.  P.  Sayles  (wounded). 

Artillery  Brigade  — Captain  George  E.  Randolph  Commanding.  Battery  E,  1st  Rhode  Island, 
Lieutenant  John  K.  Bucklyn  (wounded),  Lieutenant  Benj.  Freeborn;  Battery  B,  1st  New  Jersey,  Captain 
A.  J.  Clark;  Battery  D,  IstJTew  Jersey,  Captain  Geo.  T.  Woodbury;  Battery  K,  4th  U.  S.,  Lieutenant  F. 
W.  Seeley  (wounded),  Lieutenant  Robt.  James;  Battery  D,  1st  New  York,  Captain  George  B,  Wlnalow; 
4th  New  York,  Captain  James  E.  Smith. 

FIFTH  CORPS. 
Major-General  GEORGE  SYKES  Commandlnq. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-  General  JAMES  BARNES  Commanding. 
Fi rtt  Brigade.— Colonel  W.  S.  Tilton  Commanding.   18th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Joseph  Eaye*; 


1  Colonel  Madill  commanded  the  114th  and  141st  Pennsylvania. 
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12d  Massachusetts,  Colonel  William  8.  TUton,  Lleut.-C'olonel  Thomas  Sherman,  Jr. ;  118th  Pennsylvania. 
Colonel  Charles  M.  Provost;  1st  Michigan,  Colonel  Ira  C.  Abbott  (wounded),  Lie uL -Colonel  W.  A, 
Throop. 

•  Second  Brigade.— Colonel  J.  B.  Sweitzeb  Commanding.  9th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Patrick  R. 
Gulney  32d  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Geo.  L.  Prescott  (wounded),  Lieut. -Colonel  Luther  Stephenson 
(wounded).  Major  J.  Gushing  Edmunds;  4th  Michigan,  Colonel  Hamson  H.  Jeffords  (killed),  Lieut- 
Colonel  George  W.  Lombard;  63d  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  J.  B.  Sweitzer,  Lieut. -Colonel  James  C.  Hull. 

Third  Brigade.— Colonel  Strong  Vincent  Commanding  (killed) ;  Colonel  James  C.  Rice.  20th 
Maine,  Colonel  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain;  44th  New  York,  Colonel  James  C.  Rice,  Lieut-Colonel  Freeman 
Conner;  83d  Pennsylvania,  Major  William  H.  Lamont,  Captain  O.  E.  Woodward;  16th  Michigan,  Lieut. - 
Colonel  N.  E.  Welch. 

SECOND  DIVISION.  f 
Brigadier-General  ROMAYN  B.  AYRES  Commanding. 
— i         First  Brigade.— Colonel  Hannibal  Day,  6th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Commanding.   8d  XT.  S.  Infantry,  Cap- 
tain H.  W,  Freedley  (wounded).  Captain  Richard  G.  Lay ;  4th  U.  b.  lufautry,  Captain  J.  W.  Adams;  6th 
D.  8.  Infantry,  Captain  Levi  C.  Bootes;  12th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Captain  Thomas  S.  Dunn;  14th  U.  S.  Infan- 
try, Major  G.  R.  Giddings. 

Second  Brigade.— Colonel  Sidney  Burbank,  2d  IT.  S.  Infantry,  Commanding.  2d  U.  8.  Infantry, 
Major  A.  T.  Lee  (wounded),  Captain  S.  A.  McKee;  7th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Captain  D.  P.  Hancock;  10th  U.  8. 
Infantry,  Captain  William  Clinton;  11th  U.  S.  Infantry,  Major  De  L.  Floyd  Jones;  nth  U.  S.  Infantry, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Durrell  Green. 

Third  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  S.  H.  Weed  (killed) ;  Colonel  Kenneb  Garbard.  140th  New 
York,  Colonel  Patrick  HT  O'Rorke  (killed),  Lieut. -Colonel  Louis  Ernst;  146th  New  York,  Colonel  K.  Gar- 
rard, Lieut -Colonel  David  T.  Jenkins;  91st  Pennsylvania,  Lieut -Colonel  Joseph  H.  Sines;  155th  Penn- 
sylvania, Lieut. -Colonel  John  H.  Cain. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  ft  WILEY  CRAWFORD  Commanding. 
First  Brigade. — Colonel  William  McCandless  Commanding.  1st  Pennsylvania  Reserves.  Colonel 
William  Cooper  Talley ;  2d  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  Colonel  William  McCandless,  Lieut-Colonel  George 
A.  Woodward;  6th  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  Colonel  Wellington  H.  Ent;  11th  Pennsylvania  Reserves, 
Colonel  S.  M.  Jackson;  1st  Rifles  (Bucktails),  Colonel  Charles  J.Taylor  (killed),  Lieut-Colonel  A.  E. 
Nilea  (wounded).  Major  William  R.  Hartshorn. 

Second  Brigade.— Colonel  Joseph  W.  Fisher  Commanding.  6th  Pennsylvania  Reserve*,  Colonel  J. 
W.  Fisher,  Lieut.-Colonel  George  Dare;  9th  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  Lieut. -Colonel  James  McK.  Snod- 
grass;  10th  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  Colonel  A.  J.  Warner;  12th  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  Colonel  M.  D. 
Hardin. 

Artillery  Brigade.—  Captain  A.  P.  Martin  Commanding.  Battery  D,  6th  United  States,  Lieutenant 
Charles  E.  Hazlett  (killed).  Lieutenant  B.  F.  Rittenhouse;  Battery  I,  5th  United  States,  Lieutenant  Leon- 
ard Martin;  Battery  C,  1st  New  York,  Captain  Albert  Barnes;  Battery  L,  1st  Ohio,  Captain  N,  C.  Gibbsj 
Battery  C,  Massachusetts,  Captain  A.  P.  Martin. 

Provoit  Guard.— Captain  H.  W.  Ryder.  Companies  E  and  D,  12th  New  York. 


SIXTH  COEPS. 

Major-Geneeal  JOHN  SEDGWICK  Commanding. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  H.  G.  WRIGHT  Commanding. 

Firtt  Brigade.—  Brigadier-General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert  Commanding.  1st  New  Jersey,  Lient.-Colonel 
William  Henry,  Jr. ;  2d  New  Jersey,  Colonel  Samuel  L.  Back;  8d  New  Jersey,  Colonel  Henry  W.  Brown; 
16th  New  Jersey.  Colonel  William  H.  Penrose. 

Second  Brigade.—  Brigadier- General  J.  J.  Babtlett  Commanding.  6th  Maine,  Colonel  Clark  S. 
Edwards;  121st  New  York,  Colonel  Emory  Upton;  95th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut-Colonel  Edward  Carroll; 
96th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut. -Colonel  William  H.  Lessig. 

Third  Brigade. — Brigadier- General  D.  A.  Russell  Commanding.  6th  Maine,  Colonel  Hiram  Burn- 
ham;  49th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  William  H.  Irv*n;  119th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  P.  C.  Ellmaker;  6th 
Wisconsin,  Colonel  Thomas  S.  Allen. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  A.  P.  HOWE  Commanding. 
Second  Brigade.— Colonel  L.  A.  Grant  Commanding.  2d  Vermont  Colonel  J.  H.  Walbridge;  8d  Ver- 
mont Colonel  T.  G.  Seaver;  4th  Vermont,  Colonel  E.  H.  Stoughton;  6th  Vermont,  Lieut.-Colonel  John 
R.  Lewis;  6th  Vermont,  Lient.-Colonel  Elisha  L.  Barney. 

Third  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  T.  A.  Neili  Commanding.  7th  Maine,  Lient.-Colonel  Seldon 
Conner;  49th  New  York,  Colonel  D.  D.  Bidwell;  77th  New  York,  Colonel  J.  B.  McKean;  43d  New  York, 
Colonel  B.  F.  Baker;  61st  Pennsylvania,  Major  Geo.  W.  Dawson. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
_  Brigadier- General  FRANK"  WHEATON  Commanding.' 

First  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  Alexander  Shaler  Commanding.  65th  New  York,  Colonel  J.  E. 
Hamblin;  67th  New  York,  Colonel  Nelson  Cross;  122d  New  York,  Lieut.-Colonel  A.  W.  Dwight;  28d 
Pennsylvania.  Lieut.-Colonel  John  F.  Glenn;  82d  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Isaac  Bassett 

Second  Brigade.— Colonel  H.  L.  Emma  Commanding.  7th  Massachusetts,  Lieut -Colonel  Franklin 
P.  Harlow;  10th  Massachusetts,  Lieut.-Colonel  Jefford  M.  Decker;  87th  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Oliver 
Edwards;  ad  Rhode  Island,  Colonel  Horatio  Rogers. 

Third  Brigade.— Colonel  Davtd  L.  Nxtin  Commanding.  62d  New  York,  Colonel  D  L.  Nevin,  Lieut- 
Colonel  Theo.  B.  Hamilton;  I02d  Pennsylvania,1  Colonel  John  W.  Patterson;  98d  Pennsylvania,  Colonel 

1  Hot  engaged. 
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Janife  M  McCarter;  96th  Pennsylvania,  Major  John  B.  Kohler;  139th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut. -Colonel 
William  H.  Moody. 

Artillery  Brigade.— Colonel  C.  H.  Tompkins  Commanding.  Battery  A,  1st  Massachusetts,  Captain 
W.  H.  McCartney:  Battery  D,  3d  United  States,  Lieutenant  E.  B.  Williston;  Battery  F.  6th  United  States, 
Lieutenant  Leonard  Martin;  Battery  G,  3d  United  States.  Lieutenant  John  H.  Butler;  Battery  C,  1st 
Rhode  Island,  Captain  Richard  Waterman;  Battery  G,  1st  Rhode  Island,  Captain  George  W.  Adams;  1st 
New  York,  Captain  Andrew  Cowan;  3d  New  York,  Captain  William  A  Harn. 

Cavalry  Detachment,.— Captain  William  L.  Craft  Commanding.  H,  1st  Pennsylvania;  L,  1st  New 
Jersey. 

ELEVENTH  CORPS. 
Major-General  OLIVER  0.  HOWARD,  Permanent  Commander. 
Major-General  CARL  SCHURZ,  July  1st.  ' 
FIRST  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  FRANCIS  C  BARLOW  Commanding  (wounded). 
Bbioalhek-Genekal  ADELBERT  AMES. 
Firtt  Brigade. — Colonel  Leopold  Von  Gilsa  Commanding.   41st  New  York,  Colonel  L.  Von  Gllsa. 
Lieut. -Colonel  D.  Von  Einsledel;  54th  New  York,  Colonel  Eugene  A.  Kezley;  68th  New  York,  Colonel 
Gotthilf  Bourney  de  Ivernois ;  153d  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Charles  Clanz. 

Second  Brigade. — Brigadier-General  Adelbert  Ames  Commanding;  Colonel  Andrew  L  Harris. 
17th  Connecticut,  Lieut -Colonel  Douglass  Fowler  (killed),  Major  A.G.Brady  (wounded);  25th  Ohio, 
Lieut. -Colonel  Jeremiah  Williams  (captured),  Lieutenant  William  Maloney  (wounded),  Lieutenant  Israel 
White;  75th  Ohio,  Colonel  Andrew  L.  Harris  (wounded),  Lieut. -Colonel  Ben  Morgan  (wounded),  Major 
Charles  W.  Friend;  107th  Ohio,  Captain  John  M.  Lutz. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Briqadfer-Gbkeral  A.  VON  STEINWEHR  Command ino 
First  Brigade. — Colonel  Charles  R.  Coster  Commanding.    27th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut. -Colonel 
Lorenz  Can  tailor;  73d  Pennsylvania,  Captain  Daniel  F.  Kelly:  134th  New  York,  Colonel  Charles  R.  Cos- 
ter, Lieut  -Colonel  Allan  H.  Jackson ;  154th  New  York,  Colonel  Patrick  H.  Jones. 

Second  Brigade. — Colonel  Orlando  Smith  Commanding.  33d  Massachusetts,  Lieut. -Colonel  Adln  B. 
Underwood;  136th  New  York,  Colonel  James  Wood,  Jr.;  55th  Ohio,  Colonel  Charles  B.  Gambee;  73d 
Ohio,  Colonel  Orlando  Smith,  Lieut. -Colonel  Richard  Long. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
Major- General  CARL  SCHURZ,  Permanent  Commander. 

Brig  adder- General  ALEXANDER  SCHIMMELPFENNIG  Commanding  on  July  1st. 

First  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  A.  Von  Sohtmmelppennio  Commanding  (captured);  Colonel 
George  Von  Arnsbubg.  45th  New  York.  Colonel  G.  Von  Arnsburg,  Lieut. -Colonel  Adolphus  Dobke ; 
157th  New  York,  Colonel  Philip  P.  Brown,  Jr. ;  74th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Adolph  Von  Hartung  (wound- 
ed), Lieut  -Colonel  Von  Mitzel  (captured),  Major  Gustav  Schlelter;  61st  Ohio,  Colonel  S.  J.  McGroarty; 
82d  Illinois,  Colonel  J.  Hecker. 

Second  Brigade.— Colonel  Waldimir  Krtzanowski  Commanding.  58th  New  York,  Colonel  W. 
Kryzanowski,  Lieut. -Colonel  August  Otto,  Captain  Emil  Koenig,  Lieut.-Colonel  Frederick  Gellman ;  119th 
New  York,  Colonel  John  S.  Lockman,  Lieut.-Colonel  James  C.  Rogers;  75th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  Fran- 
cis Mahler  (wounded),  Major  August  Ledig;  82d  Ohio,  Colonel  James  J.  Robinson  (wounded),  Lieut.- 
Colonel  D.  Thomson ;  26th  Wisconsin,  Colonel  Wn.  H.  Jacobs. 

Artillery  Brigade.  —  Major  Thomas  W.  Osborn  Commanding.  Battery  L  1st  New  York,  Captain 
Michael  Wiedrick;  Battery  L  1st  Ohio,  Captain  Hubert  Dllger-  Battery  K,  1st  Ohio,  Captain  Lewis 
Beckman;  Battery  G,  4th  United  States,  Lieutenant  Bayard  Wilkeson  (killed),  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Ban- 
croft; 13th  New  York,  Lieutenant  William  Wheeler. 


TWELFTH  CORPS. 
Brigadier-General  ALPHEUS  S.  WILLIAMS  Commanding. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  THOMAS  H.  RUGER  Commanding. 
First  Brigade. — Colonel  Archibald  L.  McDougall  Commanding.   5th  Connecticut,  Colonel  Warrea 
W.  Packer;  20th  Connecticut,  Lieut. -Colonel  William  B.  Wooster;  123d  New  York,  Colonel  A.  L.  McDon- 

fall,  Lieut.-Colonel  James  C.  Rogers;  145th  New  York,  Colonel  E.  L.  Price;  46th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel 
ames  E.  Self  ridge ;  3d  Maryland,  Colonel  J.  M.  Sudsburg. 

Second  Brigade.*— Brigadier-General  Henry  H.  Lockwood  Commanding.  150th  New  York,  Colonel 
John  H.  Ketcham;  1st  Maryland  (P.  EL  B.),  Colonel  William  P.  Maulsby;  1st  Maryland  (E.  S.),  Colonel 
James  Wallace. 

UUrd  Brigade.— Colonel  Silas  Colgrove  Commanding*  2d  Massachusetts,  Colonel  Charles  R. 
Mndge  (killed),  Lieut.-Colonel  Charles  F.  Morse;  107th  New  York,  Colonel  Miron  M.  Crane;  13th  New 
Jersey,  Colonel  Ezra  A.  Carman  (wounded),  Lieut.-Colonel  John  R.  Fesler;  27th  Indiana,  Colonel  Silas 
Colgrove,  Lieut-Colonel  John  R.  Fesler;  3d  Wisconsin,  Lieut.-Colonel  Martin  Flood. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Brig  idler- General  JOHN  W.  GEARY  Commanding. 
Firtt  Brigade.—  Colonel  Charles  Candt  Commanding.    28th  Pennsylvania,  Captain  John  Flynn.} 
I#Tth  Pennsylvania,  Lieut.-Colonel  Ario  Pardee,  Jr.;  5th  Ohio,  Colonel  John  H  Patrick;  7th  Ohio,  Colo- 
nel William  R.  Crelghton ;  29th  Ohio,  Captain  W.  F.  Stevens  (wounded).  Captain  Ed.  Hays ;  66th  Ohio, 
Colonel  C.  Candy,  Lieut, -Colonel  Eugene  Powell. 


1  Unas  signed  during  progress  of  battle;  afterward  attached  to  First  Division  as  Second  Brigade. 
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Second  Brigade.— (1)  Colonel  George  A  Cobham,  Jr.  ;  (2)  Brigadier-General  Thomas  L.  Km. 
29th  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  William  Rickards ;  109th  Pennsylvania,  Captain  Fred  L.  Gunber;  111th  Penn- 
sylvania, Li eut. -Colon el  Thomas  M.  Walker,  Lieut.-Colonel  Frank  J.  Osgood. 

Third  Brigade.—  Brigadier-General  George  8.  Greene  Commanding.  60th  New  York,  Colonel 
Abel  Godard;  78th  New  York,  Lieut.-Colonel  Von  Hammerstein;  102d  New  York,  Lieut.-Colonel  Jamea 

C.  Lane  (wounded);  187th  New  York.  Colonel  David  Ireland;  149th  New  York,  Colonel  Henry  A.  Bar- 
uiim,  Lieut.-Colonel  CharleB  B.  Randall. 

Artillery  Brigade.— Lieutenant  Edward  D.  Muhlenberg  Commanding.  Battery  F,  4th  United 
States,  Lieutenant  B.  D.  Muhlenberg,  Lieutenant  S.  T.  Rugg;  Battery  K,  5th  United  States,  Lieutenant 

D.  H.  Kinsie ;  Battery  M,  1st  New  York,  Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Winegar ;  Knapp's  Pennsylvania  Buttery, 
lieutenant  Charles  Atwell.  . 

Headquarter  Guard.— Battalion  10th  Maine. 

CAVALRY  CORPS. 
Major-general  ALFRED  PLEASONTON  Commanding. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  JOHN  BTJFORD  Commanding. 

First  Brigade.— Colonel  William  Gamble  Commanding.  8th  New  York,  Colonel  Benjamin  F. 
Davis ;  8th  Illinois,  Colonel  William  Gamble,  Lieut  -Colonel  D.  R.  Clendenln ;  two  squadrons  18th  Illinois, 
Colonel  Amos  Voss;  three  squadrons  3d  Indiana,  Colonel  George  H.  Chapman. 

Second  Brigade.— Colonel  Thomas  C.  Devtn  Commanding.  6th  New  York,  Colonel  Thomas  C. 
Devin,  Lieut.-Colonel  William  H.  Crocker;  9th  New  York,  Colonel  William  Sackett;  17th  Pennsylvania, 
■Colonel  J.  H.  Kellogg;  3d  Virginia  (detachment). 

Reserve  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  Wesley  Merritt  Commanding.  1st  United  States,  Captain 
R.  S  C.  Lord;  2d  United  States,  Captain  T.  F.  Rodenbough;  6th  United  States,  Captain  J.  W.  Mason; 
6th  United  States,  Major  S.  H.  Starr  (wounded).  Captain  G.  C.  Cram;  6th  Pennsylvania,  Major  James  H* 
Hazeltine. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  D.  MoM.  GREGG  Commanding. 
(Headquarter  Guard  —  Company  A  1st  Ohio.) 
First  Brigade.— Colonel  J.  B.  McIntosh  Commanding.   1st  New  Jersey,  Major  M.  H.  Beaumont; 
1st  Pennsylvania,  Colonel  John  P.  Taylor;  3d  Pennsylvania,  Lieut.-Colonel  Edward  S.  Jones ;  1st  Mary- 
land, Lieut.-Colonel  James  M.  Deems;  lBt  Massachusetts  at  Headquarters,  Sixth  Corps. 

Second  Brigade.i— Colonel  Pennock  Huey  Commanding.  2d  New  York,  4th  New  York,  8th  Penn- 
sylvania, 6th  Ohio. 

Third  Brigade.— Colonel  J.  I.  Gregg  Commanding.  1st  Maine.  Colonel  Charles  H.  Smith;  10th 
New  York,  Major  W.  A.  Avery;  4th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut.-Colonel  W.  E.  Doster;  16th  Pennsylvania, 
Ideut.-Colonel  John  K.  Robison. 

THIRD  DIVISION. 
Brigadier-General  JUDSON  KILPATRICK  Commanding. 
(Headquarter  Guabd  —  Company  C,  1st  Ohio.) 
First  Biiqade. — (1)  Brigadier-General  E.  J.  Farnsworth:  (2)  Colonel  N.  P.  Richmond.  6th  New 
York,  Major  John  Hammond;  18th  Pennsylvania,  Lieut.-Colonel  William  P.  Brinton;  1st  Vermont,  Colo- 
nel Edward  D.  Sawyer;  1st  West  Virginia,  Colonel  H.  P.  Richmond. 

Second  Brigade.— Brigadier-General  George  A.  Custer  Commanding.  1st  Michigan,  Colonel 
Charles  H.  Town;  6th  Michigan,  Colonel  Russell  A.  Alger;  6th  Michigan,  Colonel  George  Gray;  7th 
Michigan,  Colonel  William  D.  Mann. 

HORSE  ARTILLERY. 

*  First  Brigade.— Captain  John  M.  Robertson  Commanding.  Batteries  B  and  L,  2d  United  States, 
Lieutenant  Edw.  Heaton  ;  Battery  M,  2d  United  States,  Lieutenant  A.  C.  M.  Pennington;  Battery  K,  4th 
United  States,  Lieutenant  S.  S.  Elder;  6th  New  York,  Lieutenant  Jos.  W.  Martin;  9th  Michigan,  Cap- 
tain J.  J.  Daniels;  Battery  C,  8d  United  States,  Lieutenant  William  D.  Fuller. 

Second  Brigade.— Captain  John  C.  Ttdball  Commanding.  Batteries  G  and  E,  1st  United  States, 
Captain  A.  M.  Randol;  Battery  K,  1st  United  States,  Captain  William  M.  Graham;  Battery  A,  2d  United 
States,  Lieutenant  John  H.  CaleT ;  Battery  C,  3d  United  States. 


ARTILLERY  RESERVE. 

(1)  Brigadier-General  R.  0.  TYLER  (disabled). 

(2)  Captain  JOHN  M.  ROBERTSON. 

First  Regular  Brigade.— Captain  D.  R.  Ransom  Commanding  (wounded).  .Battery  H,  1st  United 
States,  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Eakin  (wounded) ;  Batteries  F  and  K,  8d  United  States,  Lieutenant  J.  C.  Turn- 
"bull ;  Battery  C,  4th  United  States,  Lieutenant  Evan  Thomas ;  Battery  C,  othUnited  States,  Lieutenant  G. 
V.  Weir. 

First  Volunteer  Brigade.— Lient Colonel  F.  McGilvbky  Commanding.  16th  New  York,  Captain 
Patrick  Hart;  Independent  Battery  Pennsylvania,  Captain  R.  B.  Ricketts;  6th  Massachusetts,  Captain 
C.  A.  Phillips;  9th  Massachusetts,  Captain  John  Bigelow. 

Second  Volunteer  Brigade.— Captain  E.  D.  Tapt  Commanding.  Battery  B,  1st  Connecticut;!  Bat- 
tery M,  1st  Connecticut;i  6th  New  York,  Captain  Elijah  D.  Taft;  2d  Connecticut,  Lieutenant  John  W. 
Sterling.  » 

Third  Volunteer  Brigade. — Captain  Jakes  F.  Huntington  Commanding.  Batteries  F  and  G,  1st 
Pennsylvania,  Captain  R.  B.  Ricketts;  Battery  H,  1st  Ohio,  Captain  Jas.  F.  Huntington;  Battery  A,  1st 
New  Hampshire,  Captain  F.  M.  Edgell ;  Battery  C,  1st  West  Virginia,  Captain  Wallace  HflL 


i  Not  engaged,    a  A  section  of  a  battery  attached  to  the  Purnell  Legion  was  with  Gregg  on  the  3d. 
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NEW  YORK  REGIMENTS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


CAVALRY. 

2d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  8th,  9th,  10th  Regiments. 

ARTILLERY. 

Battery  B,  C,  D,  E,  G,  I,  K,  L,  M,  1st  Regiment.  jf 
1st,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  10th,  11th,  13th,  15th  of  Independent  Battery. 

ENGINEERS. 

15th,  50th. 
INFANTRY. 

8th,  10th,  12th,  33d  Batteries. 

10th,  39th,  40th,  41st,  42d.  43d,  44th,  45th,  49th,  50th,  52d,  54th,  57th, 
58th,  59th,  60th,  61st,  62d,  63d,  64th,  65th,  66th,  67th,  68th,  69th, 
70th,  71st,  72d,  73d  74th,  76th,  77th  78th,  80th,  82d,  83d,  84th, 
86th,  88th,  93d,  94th,  95th,  96th,  97th,  102d,  103d,  104th,  107th, 
108th,  111th,  119th,  120th,  121st,  122d,  123d,  124th,  125th,  126th, 
134th,  136th,  137th,  140th,  145th,  146th,  147th,  149th,  150th,  154th, 
157th  Regiments. 

„  LIGHT  BATTERY. 

3d,  13th,  15th  Batteries  ;  Serrell's  Engineers;  1st  Lincoln  Cavalry, 
2d,  6th  Cavalry  ;  1st  Mounted  Rifles. 


NEW  JERSEY  REGIMENTS  AT  GETTYSBURG. 


INFANTRY. 


i  st  Regiment, 

2d 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

nth 

1 2th  " 

1 3th  " 
15th      "  . 

1  st  Regiment, 


Battery  "A," 
Battery  "  B," 
Battery "  D," 


Torbert's  Brigade, 


« 

Burling's 


«( 
u 
u 

M 


Carr's 

Smyth's  " 

Colgrove's  " 

Torbert's  " 

CAVALRY; 

McIntosh's  Brigade, 

ARTILLERY. 

Fitzhugh's  Brigade, 
Artillery 


6th  Corps. 

6th  " 

6th  " 

4th  "  ! 

3d 

3d  " 

3d  « 

3d  I 

2d  " 

i 2th-  " 

6th  " 


.  Gregg's  Division. 

Reserve  Artillery.. 

3d  Corps. 

3d 


'  ^  The  4th  Regimeat  was  detached  from  their  brigade,  guarding  £be  ammunition  train 
of  the  Reserve  Artillery. 


John  Buens,  the  Heuo  ok  Gettysburg. — 
The  following  thrilling  narrative  was  related  by 
B.  ]).  Beyea,  who  spent  several  days  on  the 
battle-field  in  search  of  the  body  of  Captain  C. 
H.  Flagg,  who  fell  in  that  terrible  fight: 

"  In  the  town  of  Gettysburg  live  an  old  couple 
by  the  name  of  Burns.  The  t  Id  man  was  in  the 
war  of  181 2,  and  is  now  nearly  seventy  jears  of 
age;  yet  the  frosts  of  many  winters  have  not 
chilled  Lis  patriotism,  nor  diminished  his  love  for 
the  old  flag  under  which  he  fought  in  his  early 
days.  When  the  rebels  invaded  the  beautiful 
Cumberland  Valley,  and  were  inarching  on  Get- 
tysburg, old  Burns  concluded  that  it  was  time  for 
every  loyal  man,  young  or  old,  to  be  up  and  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  beat  back  the  rebel  foe.  and,  if 
possible,  give  them  a  quiet  resting-place  beneath 
the  sod  they  were  polluting  with  their  unhallowed 
fee*.  The  old  hero  took  down  an  old  State  mus- 
ket he  had  in  his  house,  and  commenced  running 
bullets.  The  old  lady  saw  what  he  was  about, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  in  the  world  he  was 
going  to  do.  '  Ah,'  said  Burns,  '  I  thought  some 
of  the  boys  might  want  the  old  gun,  and  1  am 
getting  it  ready  for  them.'  The  rebels  came  on. 
Old  Burns  kept  his  eye  on  the  lookout  until  he 
saw  the  Stars  and  Stripes  coming  in,  carried  by  j 
our  brave  boys.  This  was  more  than  the  old 
fellow  could  stand.  His  patriotism  got,  the  belter 
of  his  age  and  infirmity.  Grabbing  his  musket, 
he  started  out.  The  old  lady  hallooed  to  him : 
'  Burns,  where  are  you  going  ? '  '  0,'  says  Burns, 
'  1  am  going  out  to  see  what  is  going  on.'  He  im- 
mediately went  to  a  Wisconsin  regiment,  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  take  him  in.  They  told 
him  they  would,  and  gave  him  three  rousing  cheers. 

"  The  old  musket  was  soon  thrown  aside,  and  a 
first-rate  rifle  given  him,  and  twenty-five  rounds 
of  cartridges. 

"  The  engagement  between  the  two  armies  soon 
came  on,  and  the  old  man  fired  eighteen  of  his 
twenty-five  rounds,  and  says  he  killed  three 
nviels  to  his  certain  knowledge.  Our  forces 
were  compelled  to  fall  back  and  leave  our  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field  ;  and  Bums,  having 
received  three  wounds,  was  left  also,  not  being 


able  to  get  away.  There  he  lay  in  citizen's  dreaa 
land  if  the  rebs  found  him  in  that  condition,  he 
knew  death  was  his  portion  ;  so  he  concluded  to 
try  strategy  as  his  only  hope.  Soon  the  rebs  came 
up,  and  approached  him,  saying:  'Old  man,  what 
are  yo  ;  doing  here  ?  '  '1  am  lying  here  wounded, 
as  you  see,'  he  replied.  '  Well,  but  what  business 
have  you  ta  be  here?  a:il  who  wounded  your 
our  troops,  or  yours?'  'I  don't  know  whe 
wour.  ded  me  ;  b'Vi  I  only  know  that  I  am  wounded, 
and  u  a  bad  fix.'  '  WeA,  what  were  you  doing 
here  ?  —  what  was  y:  ur  business  ?  '  '  If  ytu  will 
hear  my  story,  1  nil.  tell  you.  My  old  woman's 
health  is  very  poor,  and  1  wa3  over  across  the 
country  to  get  a  girl  to  help  her;  and,  coming 
back,  befcie  I  knew  wherj  I  was,  I  had  got  right 
into  rids  fix,  an.i  he:  e  I  am.'  '  Where  do  you 
live?'  inquired  the  rebels.  'Over  in  town,  in 
such  a  small  house.'  They  then  picked  him  up, 
j  and  carried  bin:  1  .me,  and  left  him.  But  they 
|  soon  returned,  as  i'  suspecting  he  hail  been  lying 
to  them,  and  made  him  answer  a  great  many 
questions  ;  but  he  stuck  to  his  old  story,  and  they 
failed  to  make  anything  out  of  old  Burns,  and 
then  left  him  for  good. 

"  He  says  he  shall  always  feel  indebted  tc  some 
of  his  neighbors  for  the  lust  call ;  for  he  believes 
some  one  had  informed  them  of  him.  Soon  after 
they  left,  a  bullet  came  into  his  room,  and  stnuk 
in  the  wall  about  six  inches  above  win  re  he  laj 
on  his  sola  ;  but  he  don't  know  who  fired  it.  lih 
wounds  proved  to  be  only  llesh  wounds,  snd  Le 
is  getting  well,  feels  first-rate,  and  says  he  vouid 
like  one  more  good  chance  to  give  thtni  a  rip." 


MIMIC  PICKETT'S 
CHARGE  ON  FIELD 
OF  GETTYSBURG 

Described  by  Widow 
of  Gen.  Longstreet. 


Fifty-nine  years  ago  yesterday  the 
confederate  army  of  northern  Virginia 
attempted  to  strike  a  death  blow  to 
the  Union  army.  It  teas  the  third 
day  of  Gettysburg.  The  13,000  men 
under  Pickett  attempted  to  break  the 
federal  lines  in  the  last  charge.  Their 
failure  was  the  turning  point  ki  the 
civil  war.  The  Union  army  of  the 
Potomac  was  saved,  the  menace  to  the 
capital  was  removed,  and  the  blackest 
hour  of  the  nation  passed. 

Yesterday  5,000  marines  reenacted 
the  famous  charge-  Promptly  at  2 
o'clock  the  marines  left  the  position 
from  which  Pickett  and  his  men  start- 
ed on  July  S,  1863.  The  lines  moved 
off  in  the  same  formation  as  those 
used  by  the  southern  brigades,  with 
officers  riding  in  the  positio-ns  held  by 
the  confederate  officers.  After  marine 
after  marine  iiad  "  fallen  "  the  few 
remaining  did  as  the  few  of  Pickett's 
men  still  standing  did — they  crossed 
the  stone  wall  only  to  become  prison- 
ers. 

Watching  the  maneuvers  yesterday 
was  Mrs.  Helen  D.  Longstreet,  widow 
of  the  Confederate  General  James 
Longstreet,  whose  nod  sent  Pickett 
and  his  men  into  the  inferno  in  the 
last  desperate  effort  to  win  for  the 
south,  Mrs.  Longstreet  this  morning 
tells  of  her  thoughts  as  she  saw  the 
mimic  revival  of  the  struggle. 

BY  HELEN  LONGSTREET. 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  3—  [Special.]  — 
F  stood  today  in  Observation  tower  on 
Gettysburg  field 
street's  thin,  gray 
iines,  stretched  v 
mile  long  aero- 
summer  wheat 
fields  for  the  at- 
tack on  Cemetery 
lull. 

The  Confeder- 
:i  tes  moved  across 
a  level  field  as,  on 
( hat   other  great 
day    when  15,000 
boys   in    gray  j 
marched    against  \\ 
heights  where  was  j 
massed  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac. 

The  battle  was 
staged  today  with  marvelous  accuracy 
in  every  detail,  exactly  as  I  have  heard 
^^i.  Longstreet  describe  it  hundreds 


MRS.   HELEN  U. 
LONGSTREET. 


of  times.  As  the  Confederates  moved 
lo  the  thunder  of  artillery,  eo  realistic 
was  it,  the  tides  of  time  rolled  back- 
v.  ard  and  I  stood  in  the  living  presence 
of  the  south's  audacious  hope. 
Feels  the  Thrill  of  Uattle. 

The  hosts  of  the  north  and  south 
were  struggling  again  in  mortal  com- 
bat. Longstreet,  Lee's  old  war  horse, 
was  in  the  saddle.  I  felt  the  thrill 
of  battle  and  heard  the  clash  of  steel. 

I  saw  a  dusty,  footsore  courier  ap- 
proach Gen.  Longstreet's  headquarter* 
with  a  message  from  Gen.  Alexander, 
in  charge  of  the  artillery  that  was  to 
sup^irt  Pickett's  charge.  "  If  you  are 
coming  at  all,  you  must  com<i  at 
once,"  the  message  reads;  "  or  I  can 
not  give  you  proper  support.  The 
enemy's  fire  has  not  slackened  at  all." 

Too  overcome  for  speech  at  prospoct 
of  the  useless  slaughter  of  his  men, 
Longstreet  nods  his  head  to  Pickett, 
who  is  waiting  for  orders. 

"I  shall  move  my  men  forward,  sir." 
said  Pickett,  and,  drawing  a  letter  from  ! 
his  breast  pocket  addressed  to  a  young  | 
girl  who  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  I 
distant    Virginia    valleys,    he  wrote 
across  the  envelope,  "If  Longstreet's: 
nod  means  death,  sweetheart,  good-by, 
and  God  bless  you." 

Longstreet's  Hopeless  Protest. 

Thirty  minutes  later  two-thirds  of 
Pickett's  men  lay  dead   in  front  of 
Cemetery  hill.    The  battle  of  Gettys-  ! 
burg  was  lost  and  with  It  the  southern 
cause. 

But  today  Longstreet's  phantom 
hosts  again  face  the  army  of  the  Po- 
tomac on  the  heights  beyond  the  peach 
orchard  field.  Acorrs  the  turbulent 
years  again  is  heard  Longstrer/.'s  pas- 
sionate protest  against  the  hopeless 
charge:  "Gen.  Lee,  I  have  been  a  sol- 
dier all  my  life.  1  have  been  with  sol- 
diers engaged  in  fights  by  couple,  by 
squads,  companies,  regiments,  divi- 
sions, and  armies,  and  should  know  as 
well  as  any  one  what  soldiers  can  do. 
It  Is  my  opinion  that  no  15,000  men 
ever  arrayed  for  battle  can  take  Ceme- 
tery hill." 

In  reply  Gen.  Lee  orders  Pickett's 
charge,  ijayhig,  as  he  points  to  Ceme- 
tery hill.  "The  enemy  is  there  and  I 
am  going  to  strike  him." 

Pickett's  glorious  command  marched 
again  today  Jauntily  over  the  summer 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  towards  heights 
where  waited  the  army  of  the  Potomac 
and  behind  it  the  moral  force  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  marched  in  soft 
rain,  as  on  that  other  July  day  when 
the  fate  of  the  southern  republic  hung 
in  the  balance.  The  very  heavens  wept 
for  heroes  who  must  die  for  a  cause 
that  had  to  be  lost.  Pickett's  boys 
moved  joyously,  as  if  on  festal  parade, 
their  immortal  leader  riding  at  their 
head  in  gallant  style. 

Past  Longstreet's  headquarters  they 
marched  with  lifted  heads  and  shining 
eyes.  Many  of  them  had  served  with 
him  in  Mexico  and  on  the  western 
plains.  Through  tear-blurred  eyes  he 
looked  upon  them  for  the  last  time  in 
life. 

Canister,  Grape,  and  Shell. 

They  marched  steadily  and  compact- 
ly down  the  slope.  As  they  stubbornly 
climbed  the  ridge  I  'JO  cannon  from  the 
federal  breastworks  on  the  crest  of  tin 
hill  hurled  down  upon  the  advancing 
gray  columns  a  rain  of  canister,  grape, 
and  shell,  leaving  a  summer  land 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  the  nation's 
tili-nn f  men  who  travailed  that  freedom 


might  live. 

Pickett'-^  men,  mowed  down  like 
grass,  smilingly  closed  the  columns  to 
show  the  world  how  southern  men 
could  fight  and  die  for  principles  for 
which  they  were  willing  to  pay  the 
preme  price.  • 

Falling  like  leaves  under  the  thun- 
der of  federal  cannon  that  swept  Penn- 
sylvania's wheat  fields,  again  and  again 
the  tanks  of  Pickett's  division  were 
closed  by  men  determined  to  beat- 
Dixie's  battle  flag.,  to  victory  or  die 
under  their  sacred  folds. 

When  the  Smoke  Cleared  Away! 
Pickett's  men  swept  on  as  if  the 
fires  of  hell  could  not  stop  them  until 
half  way  up  the  slope,  when  the  crest 
of  Cemetery  hill  was  lit  by  a  solid 
sheet  of  flame,  as  if  all  the  infantry 
fire  of  the  world  blazed  forth:  "You 
shall  not  pass!  " 

When  the  smoke  cleared  away  Pick- 
ett's division  was  gone  and  the  confed- 
erate flag  drooped  towards  its  furling 
on  the  Virginia  fields. 

Within  the  smoke  of  belching  cannon 
my  pulses  thrilled  to  the  huzzas  of  the 
victor  and  my  heart  wrestled  with  the 
anguish  of  the  vanquished  as  1  saw 
Dixie's  colors  go  down  at  confederate 
high  water  mark. 

While  men  read  history  the  tactics 
of  the  Gettysburg  campaign  willHje 
discussed.  Impartial  critics  have  al- 
ready vindicated  Gen.  Longstreet's 
clearer  vision  in  opposing  the  wreck- 
ing of  the  confederate  cause  on  the 
rocks  of  Cemetery  hill. 

Valor  a  Common  Heritage. 
With  the  vision  that  delighted  the 
soul  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
resting  like  a  benediction  over  all  out- 
country's  fighting  grounds,  the  decis- 
ive battle  of  America's  civil  war  today 
was  staged  by  the  sons  and  grandsons 
of  the  men  who  fought  and  won  and 
those  who  fought  and  lost  on  tins  field. 
Their  sacrifice  and  valor  is  the  com- 
mon heritage  of,  the  new  and  stronger 
America  that  remembers  n#t  whether 
they  wore  the  blue  oi»yhe  gray,  but 
only  that  they  fought  with  American 
skill  and  courage  for  principles  for 
which  they  were  willing  to  die. 

As  the  twilight  of  this  calm  July 
day  deepened  into  dusk  I  overtook  one 
of  "  Longstreet's  boys,"  a  one  armed 
.  veteran,   trudging  wearily   "  Up  Em- 
mitlsburg's  road." 

"Where  did  you  lose  your  arm?"  I 
'inguired.    He  answered:  "  In  Pickett's 
charge;  and  it  was  powerful  hard  to 
lose  my  ar  m  and  be  whipped  too,  and 
what  was  the  use  of  it?" 

Some  one  standing  near  pointed  to 
Observation  tower  and  said: 

"  Do  you  sc-e  the  flag  that  floats  up 
there?  The  stars  on  its  blue  field  are 
all  the  brighter:  its  red  script  all  the 
deeper;  its  white  stripe  all  the  purer, 
because  you  left  an  arm  in  front  of 
Cemetery  lull  in  Pickett's  charge.  That 
was  the  use  of  it.  That  was  the  good 
oi  it." 

And  no  the  tread  of  marching 
armies  and  the  roar  of  cannon  over 
the  summer  lands  of  Pennsylvania  call 
the  American  people  to  express  the 
value  of  the  titanic  struggle  of  the 
sixties  in  deeper  love  and  pride  of 
country. 


WHEN  LINCOLN  WEPT 

An  Anecdote  of  the  Civil  War 
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mund)  to  attack  without  delay  and, 
if  successful,  to  destroy  my  letter, 
l>u (  in  ca.se  of  failure,  to  preserve  it, 
for  lils  vindication  I  have  just 
learned  that  at  a  council  of  war  of 
Meade  and  his  generals  it  had  been 
determined  not  to  pursue  Lee  and 
now  the  opportune  chance  of  ending 
this  hitler  struggle  is  lost.'" 

Robert  Lincoln,  in  giving  this  ac- 
count some  time  before  his,  retient 
denth,  re-enforced  it  by  remarking, 
"What  I  tell  you  arc  the-  facts  in  the 
case,  all  other  authorities  to  the  con- 
trary notwithsta  ndinu." 

After  this  heart-breaking  disap- 
pointment, what  did  President  Lin- 
coln do  to  his  disobedient  general: 
Did  he  sit  down  and  write  a  "scorch- 
ing" letter  of  censure?  Yes,  he  did. 
Head  it  ami  see.  if  it  wouldn't 
"scorch"  anybody : 

"My  Dear  General,''  it  said,  "I  do 
not  believe  you  appreciate  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  misfortune  involved  in 
Lee's  escape.     Km  was  within  your 
easy  grasp  and  to  have  closed  upon 
him   would,  in  connection  with  our 
other    late   .success,    have   ended  the 
war.    As  it  is.  the  war  will"  Li  >  pro-  ! 
longed  indefinitely.    If  you  could  -not 
safely  attack  Leo  last  Monday,  how 
can  you  possibly  do  so  south  of  the 
river,  when  you  can  take  with  you 
very   few    more   than    two-thirds  of 
the  force  you  then  had  in  hand?  It 
would     he    unreasonable    to    expect,  I 
and  1  do  not  expect,  that  you  can  j 
now  effect   much.     Your  golden  op-  I 
portunity   is  gone  and    I    am    dls-  ' 
tressed  immeasurably  because  of  it.  j 

"1  beg  you  will  not  consider  this  a  i 
prosecution  or  persecution  of  your- 
self.   As  you  had  learned  that  I  was  -, 
dissatisfied,    I  have   thought  it  best 
to  kindly  tell  you  why." 


A  short  but  poignant  verse  in  the 
Bible:  "Jesus  wept."  It  seems  to 
show  that  weeping  may  he  a  relief 
to  the  bravest  of  souls.  An  instance, 
when  Abraham  Lincoln  found  this 
relief,  at  the  most  tragic  moment 
of  the  Civil  war.  has  just  been 
brought  to  light. 

The  story  comes  to  us  directly  from 
the  great  president's  eldest  son,  the 
late  Robert  T.  Lincoln,  whotc  recent 
death  has  made  it  seem  proper  now 
at  last  to  make  public  this  Intimate 
and  revealing  illustration  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  unlimited  capacity  to 
sutler  and  be  silent. 

lie  was  suffering  because  he  had 
just  seen  neglected  and  lost  a  price- 
less opportunity  to  end  the  war  in 
1  SfiH.  and  to  save  3,000.000  soldiers 
from  more  years  of  needless  slaugh- 
ter and  torment,  lie  was  silent  be- 
cause be  was  too  selfless,  too  big- 
hearted,  to  publish  111-1  truth  about 
the  responsibility  of  Gen.  Meade, 
who  bad  squarely  disobeyed  the  pres- 
ident's command  and  thereby  lost  the 
chance  to  end  the  war  with  the  but- 
tle of  Gettysburg. 

Gen.  Lee's  situation  after  that  bat- 
tle was  desperate.  To  save  his  army, 
the  confederacy's  last  hope,  he  had  to 
get  it  across  the  Potomac  river  at 
once,  but  the  heavy  rains  had  washed 
away  the  bridge  he  expected  to  use. 
Lincoln  saw  and  tried  to  seize  this 
matchless  chance  to  crush  or  capture 
Lee's  force.  AVhy  be  failed  is  thus 
explained  by  his  son.  Robert.  In  " 
communication  made  to  an  intimate 
friend  and  published  last  month  for 
the  first  time  in  the  American  His- 
torical Review: 

"Entering  my  father's  room  right 
after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,"  said 
(lobert  Lincoln.  "I  found  him  in  tears, 
with  head  bowed  upon  his  arms  rest- 
ing on  the  table  at  which  be  sat. 

"  AYbv,  what  is  the  matter,  father?" 
I  asked. 

"For  a  brief  interval  he  remained 
silent,  then  raised  his  head,  and  the 
explanation  of  his  grief  was  forth- 
coming. 

"  'My  boy,'  said  he,  'when  I  heard 
that  the  bridge  at  YVilllamsport 
(over  which  Lee  must  cross  to  es- 
ea-pel  had  been  swept  away,  I  sent 
for  Gen.  JIaupt  and  asked  him  bow 
soon  he  could  replace  the  same,  lie 
replied,  "Tf  I  were  uninterrupted  1 
could  build  a  bridge  with  the  mate- 
rial there  within  twenty-four  hours 
and.  Mr.  President,  Gen.  Lee  has  en- 
gineers as  skilful  as  I  am." 

•"t'pon  hearing  this.'  continued 
President  Lincoln.  'I  at  once  wrote 
.Meade    (the   union   general   in    com- j 


But  this  "scorching"  letter  seemed 
io  Lincoln  too  wounding  to  send,  so 
he  didn't  send  it.  lie  suppressed  it 
instead  and  it  was  not  made  public 
till  years  later.  By  writing  it  he  got 
his  bitterness  of  regret  out  of  his 
system.  How  could  it  help  the  cause 
of  the  union,  he  characteristically 
figured,  to  put  that  bitterness  into 
(be  system  of  Gen.  Meade  by  send- 
ing him  the  letter? 

"1  sometimes  write  a  letter  like 
that,''  he  said  on  another  occasion, 
"and  it  does  me  good,  but  1  never 
send  it."  He  seems  to  have  eared 
less  than  any  other  living  man  about 
who  got  the  glory  for  winning  the 
war  or  the  blame  for  losing  It. 
My   I1KXKY  W.  LAWRKXCT3 

(In    the    Chicago    Daily  News.) 
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SUNDAY,  APRIL  8,  1934 


Where  Surging  Lines  of  Blue  and  Gray  Met 

History  and  Romance  in  This  Fine  Novel  of  Gettysburg 


Battle  of  Gettysburg:   The  Repulse  of  Pickett's  Charge 


From  a  painting  by  Thure  de  Thitlstrup 
(Courtesy  of  Kennedy  mid  Company 


LONG  REMEMBER. 
By  MacKinlay  Kantor.  Decora- 
tions by  Will  Crawford  ...  411 
pp.  .  .  .  New  York:  Coward- 
McCann  .  .  .  S2.50.  May  choice 
of  the  Literary  Guild. 

Reviewed  by 
ALLEN  TATE 
Author  of  "Stonewall  Jackson,"  "Jefferson 
Davis"  and  -Robert  E.  Lee" 

IT  IS  nearly  seventy-one  years  since  the 
battle  was  fought;  two  generations  have 
passed;  and  the  field  of  Gettysburg  is 
twice  dead.  It  is  dead  in  the  memory  of  the 
people,  North  and  South,  a  little  less  dead 
perhaps  to  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
lost;  it  is  dead  with  the  utter  death  of  mark- 
ers and  hideous  monuments  that  embalm 
the  struggle  of  a  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand men  who  were  there  for  no  reason  that 
their  posterity  can  understand.  It  may  be 
that  Mr.  Lincoln's  speech,  which  told  the 
t  generation  and  the  next,  that  the  battle 
had  been  fought  for  government  by  the 


people,  is  to  blame:  there  has  been  no  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  and  the  people  have 
not  considered  it  necessary  to  find  out  the 
real  reason  for  the  battle.  It  is  the  way  of 
people.  Mr.  MacKinlay  Kantor,  moved  per- 
haps by  thoughts  like  these,  has  gone  back 
of  a  few  memorable  words  spoken  after  the 
battle,  and  has  given  us  the  battle  itself.  I 
see  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  It  is  the 
battle  itself  that  Mr.  Kantor  has  created. 
The  general  reader,  coming  away  from  the 
book,  will  decide  that  great  battles  in  the 
War  between  the  States  must  have  been  like 
this.  And  students  of  the  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg will  be  overwhelmingly  convinced  that 
this  particular  struggle  would  have  appeared 
to  an  observer  on  the  field  precisely  as  Mr. 
Kantor  represents  it. 

Mr.  Kantor  is  the  first  writer  I  know  any- 
thing about  who  has  applied  to  the  historical 


novel  the  realistic  method:  I  should  say 
the  first  American  writer. 

The  problem  before  Mr.  Kantor  was  this: 
given  the  object,  which  was  to  present  a 
great  battle  as  a  spectacle,  how  was  he  to 
make  it  both  credible  as  an  impersonal  event 
and  dramatic?  To  be  dramatic  a  story  must 
center  on  the  fortunes  of  a  single  person. 
The  battle  must  be  seen  by  one  man.  other- 
wise the  vast  accumulation  of  historical  de- 
tail that  the  author  had  at  hand  would  be 
lifeless.  The  illusion  of  actual  observation 
must  make  it  credible.  But  even  this  was  not 
enough:  the  personal  drama  of  the  hero  must 
be  cunningly  contrived  to  heighten  the  dra- 
matic effect  of  the  battle.  Bui  how  couid  any 
one  man  on  either  side  see  all  the  battle? 
Even  if  he  could,  could  he,  in  his  own  ob- 
servation, prepare  us  for  the  scene  by  know- 
ing all  the  topography? 


Spring  Announcement  Number 


These  difficulties  Mr.  Kantor  selves  with 
great  ingenuity.  The  hero,  Dan  Bale,  has 
been  in  the  Northwest  for  eight  years;  h» 
returns  to  his  home-town.  Gettysburg,  in 
Juno.  18G3,  to  see  his  grandfather,  but  he 
arrives  just  in  time  to  attend  the  old  man's 
funeral.  He  is  without  near  kin;  he  is  at 
loose  ends;  and  he  falls  in  love  with  the  wife 
of  a  boyhood  friend,  a  Union  officer  who  is 
away  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  (Cap- 
tain Fanning,  besides  being  impotent,  is  a 
disagreeable  man  whose  character  is  not 
drawn  to  win  the  reader's  sympathy  for  his 
cuckoldry.)  This  love  affair  is  necessary  to 
involve  Bale's  fortunes  with  the  progress  of 
the  coming  battle.  His  house  is  a  little  west 
of  Gettysburg,  at  the  foot  of  Oak  Ridge, 
between  the  Fairfield  and  Chambersburg 
pikes— where  the  fighting  on  the  first  day 
began.  He  is  placed  so  that  he  can  see  the 
marching,  the  first  onslaught,  the  mounting 
fury  of  the  struggle  as  the  two  great  armies 
concentrate,  Before  the  battle  begins  he  has 
wandered  over  the  field  <he  meets  Mrs.  Fan- 
ning on  Cemetery  Ridge,  the  final  Union 
Continued  on  page  two 
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Hippos,  Lions,  Fever,  Babies 

How  an  American  Girl  and  Her  Baby  Fared  in  Three 
Years  of  African  Tragedy, 


NO  ONE  TO  BLAME. 

An  African  Adventure. 

By  Margaret  Carson  Hubbard. 

.  .  .  New  York:  Minton,  Batch 

and  Company  ...  S3. 

Reviewed  by 
KATIE  SEABROOK 

LIFE  in  the  interior  o£  Africa  with  the 
best  equipment  and  plenty  of  sup- 
plies Is  not  easy  even  for  those  en- 
dowed with  health  and  endurance.  When 
one  who  has  experienced  its  difficulties 
reads  the  opening  chapters  of  Margaret 
Hubbard's  book  and  discovers  that  she  and. 
fcer  husband  stalled  for  the  Congo  with  a 
frail  twelve -months-old  baby  and  "another 
on  the  way."  without  sufficient  money  to 
take  care  of  emergencies,  one  shudders  for 
what  lies  ahead  of  them. 

"No  One  to  Blame"  recounts  three  tragic 
years  of  hardship,  disappointment,  starva- 
tion. But  there  is  never  a  hint  of  disillu- 
sionment. Through  it  all  Margaret  Hub- 
bard's optimism  survives  as  does  her  love  for 
the  very  essence  of  adventure. 

Before  this  expedition  began,  the  Hub- 
bards  had  already  served  an  apprenticeship 
In  privation  at  an  asbestos  mine  in  Quebec. 
The  mine  closed;  they  had  nothing  to  eat 
but  potatoes;  their  first  baby  was  bom. 
When  Wynant  received  an  offer  to  join  a 
mining  company  in  Rhodesia,  they  were 
lured  by  the  prospect.  Hot  Africa  loomed  as 
Utopia  with  the  thermometer  in  Quebec 
registering  thirty-two  degrees  below  zero. 

But  when  they  arrived  in  Johannesburg 
the  mines  had  closed;  there  was  no  work  for 
*Wynant.  Eventually  they  landed  at  Tara  in 
Northern  Rhodesia,  on  Ma*i  Farm,  where 
they  went  into  partnership  with  a  man  who 
collected  wild  animals  for  sale.  To  study 
animal  psychology  and  own  a  zoo  had  been 
Wynant's  dream.  He  was  jubilant  over  the 
prospect. 

Three  days  after  they  were  installed  in 
their  mud  huts,  Margaret's  second  baby  was 
born.  Dr.  Holt's  book  on  the  care  of  babies 
was  her  Bible.  But  nursing  her  own  in- 
fants was  only  a  part  of  her  responsibilities. 
While  Wynant  was  away  collecting  specimens 
for  the  zoo,  her  job  was  to  feed  and  coddle 
the  young  leopards,  zimba  cats,  cheetahs 
and  birds.  She  writes  delightfully  of  the 
zimba  cats  and  the  baby  leopards  who  played 
like  puppies  and  followed  at  her  heels,  avid 
for  attention  and  affection. 

When  they  have  spent  nearly  a  year  on 
the  farm,  Wynant  has  not  yet  made  an  im- 
portant catch— no  huge  beast  that  will  sell 
for  big  money.  Their  funds  are  exhausted 
•nd  they  learn  that  no  more  permits  will 
be  granted  in  Northern  Rhodesia  for  hunting  . 
big  game.  They  are  at  the  end  of  their  rope 
when  a  friend  in  America  agrees  to  stake 


They  wait  six  months  for  the  rainy  season 
to  end,  then  start  on  a  thousand  mile  trek 
to  Portuguese  East  Africa  whore  big  game  is 
abundant  and  no  shooting  licenses  required. 
The  last  four  hundred  miles  of  this  trip  are 
to  be  made  in  wagons  and  on  foot. 

That  they  and  the  two  children  got 
through  alive  was  a  miracle.  Their  supplies 
were  pitifully  inadequate:  they  were  short  of 
water;  there  was  a  mutiny  among  the  car- 
riers. The  horses  were  so  undernour- 
ished that  they  were  unable  to  carry 
their  loads. 

Margaret  Hubbard  makes  no  complaint 
about  this  journey,  but  rejoices  that  she  is 
seeing  the  real  Africa  at  last.  She  revels  in 
watching  hippos  wallow  in  the  Mazoe  River 
and  has  a  great  lark  catching  fish  by  throw- 
ing candelabra  cactus  in  the  water.  The  cac- 
tus sap  stuns  the  fish  and  she  and  the  black 
boys  scooped  them  up  with  mosquito  wire. 

Ultimately  they  reached  the  Portuguese 
territory,  built  their  huts  and  settled  on  a 
barren  hill  between  the  Ruio  and  the  Ca- 
poche  Rivers.  It  is  here  that  they  have  their 
final  heart-breaking  disappointment. 

The  first  installment  of  their  money  is 
gone.  The  camera  man  they  hired  is  a  com- 
plete failure.  They  hear  that  no  more 
money  is  forthcoming.  They  are  in  the  most 
desperate  straits.  Two  months  go  by  with 
no  bread  for  the  babies  who  live  on  meal 
porridge  without  either  salt  or  sugar  to  make 
it  palatable.  Margaret  is  miserably  ill  with 
malaria,  then  her  husband  succumbs  to  it 
violently  and  later  develops  black  water 
fever.  One  of  the  servants  goes  mad;  an- 
other dies. 

Margaret  sells  their  sheets  and  clothing 
for  food.  Unable  to  feed  their  servants, 
they  let  them  go  with  a  promise  to  pay 
them  when  it  is  possible.  The  rainy  season 
has  come  again  and  one  night  the  river  rises 
forty  feet.  They  waken  to  find  their  hut* 
bobbing  about  in  the  flood.  They  sell  their 
last  horse,  hire  carriers  and  set  them  to  mak- 
ing dugouts.  When  these  are  ready  the  Hub- 
bards  stagger  down  with  their  few  posses- 
sions, load  them  into  the  boats  and  float 
down  toward  civilization.  A  relative  sends 
them  their  fare  home.  They  embark  with 
one  shilling  sixpence. 

Margaret  Hubbard  tells  her  story  simply 
and  sincerely.  You  know  that  every  detail 
is  true.  She  does  not  exaggerate  to  at- 
tain dramatic  effect;  the  events  themselves 
are  dramatic  enough.  Having  shared  their 
experiences  so  intimately,  you  close  the 
book  and  wonder  if  you  and  they  have  real- 
ly escaped  feverr  starvation  and  death. 
Then  you  remember  that  Mrs,  Hubbard 
has  told  you  in  a  foreword  that  they  went 
again  to  Africa  and  succeeded  in  making  a 
moving  picture  of  their  adventures  In 
Africa.  Incredible 
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Continued  from  page  one 

position),  and  imperceptibly  the  lie  of  the 
land  forms  in  the  reader's  mind. 

But  how  is  he  to  see  what  happens  on 
the  Union  side  after  the  first  day,  when 
the  Confederates  have  pushed  nearly  a 
mile  beyond  his  house  and  the  Federal 
army  is  two  miles  away?  An  enemy  of 
Bale's  has  written  to  Captain  Fanning  and 
the  captain  has  written  to  his  wife  that 
lie  knows  what  is  going  on.  She  is  in  love 
with  Bale,  but  fearing  her  husband  will  be 
killed,  she  cannot  let  him  die  without 
knowing  the  truth.  She  persuades  Bale 
to  work  around  to  the  Union  position, 
through  the  Confederate  lines,  and  to  find 
her  husband.  He  finds  him  and  tells  the 
white  he  of  Mrs.  Fanning's  innocence. 
Meanwhile,  ol  course,  he  witnesses  the 
famous  charge  of  Pickett  and  Pettigrew,  at 
once  the  climax — as  it  should  be — of  the 
battle  and  of  the  personal  fortunes  of  the 
hero.  The  suspense  of  the  one  is  shrewdly 
fused  with  the  suspense  of  the  other. 

That  is  the  bare  story.  The  minor  char- 
acters, the  "atmosphere,"  are  perfect  in 
their  way,  and  they  are  never  lay  figures; 
they  contribute  solidly  to  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect. There  is  no  book  ever  written  which 
creates,  so  well  as  this,  the  look  and  smell 
of  battle,  the  gathering  of  two  armies,  the 
clash,  and  the  sullen  separation.  "The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage"  as  a  work  of  art  is 
superior  to  "Long  Remember."  but  it  is  a 
study  in  the  psychology  of  courage,  not  a 
spectacle.  Mr.  Kantor  contrives  to  give 
us  the  movement  of  the  whole  spectacle 
in  a  series  of  sharply  drawn  scenes.  We  get 
glimpses  of  the  great  leaders  done  so  natur- 
ally and  unobtrusively  that  they  are  wholly 
credible.  The  appearance  of  Lee  riding 
along  his  lines  on  Seminary  Ridge  is  per- 
fect. 


It  will  not  do,  I  believe,  to  t 
antor's  plot  too  closely;  it  is  only  neces- 
ry  that  it  should  be  plausible.  It  is  good 
ugh  to  make  us  believe  that  a  person  is 


seeing  the  battle — which  makes  us  see  it 
too.  But  there  are  difficulties 

Why  was  the  hero  not  a  soldier?  It  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  necessary  to  the  plot  that 
he  should  not  be.  But  that  does  not  excuse 
him.  He  has  been  in  the  West  far  from  the 
issues  of  the  war;  he  is  a  student  of  Ger- 
man philosophy;  and  he  is  a  pacifist.  It  is 
upon  this  point,  and  not  upon  the  docu- 
mentation of  the  book,  which  is  flawless  to 
the  last  detail,  that  one  raises  the  question 
of  the  final  accuracy  of  the  story.  There 
were  students  of  philosophy,  and  perhaps 
a  few  pacifists  In  the  East,  in  1863.  But  in 
a  story  of  war,  in  which  the  military  type 
is  self-evident,  other  types  re*niire  close 
analysis  and  definition.  Bale's  hatred  of 
war  is  not  quite  motivated. 

It  is  the  one  point  in  the  book  really  to 
quarrel  with.  It  has  further  implications. 
The  hero's  point  of  view  almost  convinces 
us  that  war  is  meaningless.  Grant  that 
It  Is  true.  The  question  remains,  however, 
how  this  meaningless  character  of  war 
{■hall  be  set  forth  in  a  work  of  art.  And  this 
brings  up  a  question  about  the  value  of 
pure  realism,  which  can  give  ns  the  sordid, 
the  horrible  and  the  pathetic;  but  never 
the  tragic  quality  of  experience.  To  pre- 
sent a  spectacle  of  aimless  grandeur  and 
terror  is  realism;  to  contrast  what  the  par- 
ticipants thought  they  were  fighting  for 
with  this  grandeur  and  tenor  Is  tragedy, 
end  the  method  of  presenting  a  story  or 
a  spectacle  as  tragedy  Is  the  ironic 
method.  Perhaps  Mr.  Kantor's  choice  of  a 
civilian  for  hero  was  dictated  by  the  tech- 
nical considerations  that  I  have  described; 
it  is  likely  that  it  was  a  moral  choice  as 
well.  The  book  is  a  tract  against  w^ar,  and 
its  effect,  powerful  as  It  is,  is  the  effect  of 
pathos  and  bewilderment. 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Kantor  will 
write  more  historical  works.  It  is  certain 
that  "Long  Remember"  ought  to  be  widely 
read.  It  would  be  a  distinct  addition  to 
American  fiction  if  a  school  of  historical 
novelists  should  pattern  themselves  upon 
t.'iis  model. 


Decoration  by  Will  Crawford 
Prom  "Long  Remember" 
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The  "high  tide"  of  the  Confederacy— and  the  beginning  of  an  ebb  which  washed  down  to  Appomattox: 
Pickett's  charge  and,  in  the  background,  a  section  of  the  Gettysburg  address  written  in  Lincoln's  own  hand. 


THE  DRAMA  BEHIND  THE  GETTYSBURG  EPIC 


This  is  the  story  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  the  crucial  battle  of  the  Civil 
War,  fought  seventy-five  years  ago,  on  July  1,  2  and  3,  1863,  and  commemo- 
rated today  by  President  Roosevelt,  who  will  dedicate  an  "eternal  flame," 
symbolizing  eternal  peace  among  the  States.  At  Gettysburg,  on  the  third 
day,  the  cause  of  the  Confederacy. was  lost  when  Pickett  led  his  gallant  but 
futile  charge.  At  Gettysburg,  four  months  later,  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered 
his  immortal  Address.  This  is  the  story  of  the  battle,  but  it  is  also  the  story 
of  the  intense  personal  drama  played  against  the  background  of  that  battle 
—the  story  of  the  fateful  crossings  of  the  paths  of  Lincoln  and  Pickett. 


By  SAMUEL  T.  WILLIAMSON 

Four-score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal. 

A 17-YEAR-OLD  BOY  leaned  moping 
over  a  gate  in  Quincy,  111.,  nearly 
_one  hundred  years  ago.  He  wished 
he  were  home  in  Virginia,  away 
from  these  God-forsaken  prairies  and, 
above  all,  away  from  Uncle  Andrew's 
dreary  law  books  He  didn't  want  to  be  a 
lawyer.  He  wanted  to  be  like  his  four 
cousins,  but  his  peppery  uncle  had  said 
"no"  in  more  different  ways  than-  one 
would  have  thought  possible. 


"What's  the  matter,  my  boy?" 

He  looked  up  at  a  tall,  gaunt  stranger 
with  a  big  nose  and  a  mole  on  his  right 
cheek.   No  young  man  going  on  18  likes 


to  be  addressed  as  "my  boy,"  but  the 
stranger  had  such  a  homely,  kindly  face 
that  before  he  knew  it  the  youngster  was 
unburdening  himself.  Perhaps  the  Record- 


ing-Angel took-  down  that  conversation, 
which  must  have  gone  something  like  this : 

"So  you  don't  wish  to  be  a  lawyer!"  said 
the  man  sadly.  "Where  would  this  country 
be  without  law — and  justice?" 

"Where  would  this  country  be  without 
our  soldiers,  who  won  and  preserved  our 
independence?"  countered  the  boy. 

The  man  laughed:  "You  argue  like  a 
lawyer.  You  might  go  far  In  the  profes- 
sion you  despise.  But  tell  me,  what  do  you 
wish  to  be?" 

"A  soldier,  sir,  an  officer.  It  runs  in  my 
family  three  cousins  are  in  the  army  and 
now  a  letter  from  home  says  that  Cousin 
Dick — he's  the  fourth — passed  his  West 
-Point  exams.  I  wanted  to  try  for  an  ap- 
pointment, but  Uncle  Andrew  says  I  must 
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stick  by  my  bargain  and  be  his  clerk  and 
read  law  with  him." 

"Uncle  Andrew !  You  must  be  Andy 
Johnson's  nephew;  and  your  name  is"  

"Pickett,  sir;  George  Pickett.   And  you, 

"My  name's  Lincoln.  I  don't  live  here, 
but  I  know  your  uncle  well.  Better  not  say 
anything  to  him  about  our  little  talk;  but 
just  you  keep  rubbing  your  lamp,  like  that 
fellow  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  we'll  see 
what  happens." 


fiEET 


A 


FEW  mornings  later  George  Pickett 
was  awakened  by  pebbles  thrown  on  his 
bedroom  windowpane.  Below  stood  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  beside  a  horse  saddled  for  a 

journey. 

"You  won't  see  me  for  a  few  days,"  he 
said.  "I'm  going  up  the  way  a  piece,  but 
don't  forget  to  rub  your  lamp." 

Every  day  the  young  Virginian  looked 
for  his  friend.  At  last  the  mail  brought 
one  of  those  recent  innovations  of  the  sta- 
tioner's— -a  thick  envelope.  It  contained  an 
official- looking  document  and  this  letter 
from  Mr.  Lincoln : 

"I  never  encourage  deceit,  and  false- 
hood, especially  if  you  have  got  a  bad 
memory,  is  the  worst  enemy  a  fellow  can 
have.  The  fact  is,  truth  is  your  truest 
friend,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances 
are.  Noth withstanding  this  copy  book 
preamble,  my  boy,  I  am  inclined  to  suggest 
a  little  prudence  on  your  part.  You  see,  I 
have  a  congenital  aversion  to  failure,  and 
the  sudden  announcement  to  your  Uncle 
Andrew  of  the  success  of  your  'lamp  rub- 
bing' might  possibly  prevent  your  passing 
the  severe  physical  examination  to  which 
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A  contemporary  newspaper  report  that  shows  how  the  signifi- 
cance of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  was  underestimated. 


you  will  be  subject  in  order  to  enter  the 
Military  Academy.  You  see,  I  should  like 
to  have  a  perfect  soldier  credited  to  Illinois 
— no  broken  bones,  scalp  wounds,  etc.  So 
I  think  perhaps  it  might  be  wise  to  hand 
this  letter  from  me  in  to  your  good  uncle 
through  his  room  window  after  he  has  had 
a  comfortable  dinner,  and  watch  its  effect 
from  the  top  of  the  pigeon  house." 

The  official  document  was  a  nomination 
for  West  Point  signed  by  Congressman 
John  T.  Stuart  of  Illinois,  Lincoln's  law 
partner  and  the  man  who  urged  him  to 
study  law. 

West  Point  was  infinitely  a,  harder 
taskmaster  than  stern  old  Uncle  Andrew, 


Old  friends  whom  fate  made  antagonists — Lincoln  (from  a  portrait  made 
by  Gardner  in  Washington  on  Nov.  8.  1863.  eleven  days  before  the  Gettys- 
burg Address)  and  Pickett,  who  led  the  flower  of  Lee's  army  to  defeat. 


but  when  you  are  happy  nothing  is  hard 
that  you  enjoy  doing.  Cadet  Pickett  took 
to  soldiering  as  a  fish  takes  to  water. 
Occasionally  he  heard  from  the  man  whose 
influence  got  him  his  appointment. 

"Now,  boy,"  Lincoln  wrote,  "on  your 
march,  don't  you  go  ahead  and  forget  the 
old  maxim  that  'one  drop  of  honey  catches 
more  flies  than  a  half -gallon  of  gall.'  Load 
your  musket  with  this  maxim  and  smoke 
it  in  your  pipe  " 

SecOND  LIEUT.  PICKETT  hadn't  a 
half-drop  of  gall  in  his  disposition.  He  was 
jolly,  impetuous,  fairly  bubbled  good  hu- 
mor, and  he  never  sent  his  men  where  he 
wouldn't  go  himself,  because  he  would  go 
anywhere.  The  Mexican  War,  which  Con- 
gressman Lincoln  opposed  in  stern  crit- 
icism of  President  Pierce,  was  a  sort  of 
graduation  present  to  the  West  Point  Class 
of  1846.  The  country  heard  of  dashing 
Lieutenant  Pickett,  who  was  first  on  the 
parapet  in  the  scaling  of  Chapul tepee  and 
who  unfurled  the  flag  over  the  castle- 
Captain  Robert  Lee,  who  every  one  said 
was  a  coming  man  in  the  army,  was  his 
friend.  Lieutenant  George  McClellan 
seemed  to  think  almost  as  much  of  him  as 
he  did  of  himself.  And  a  lonely  lieutenant 
named  Grant  almost  bit  his  cigar  in  two 
as  he  grinned  and  slapped  his  leg  at 
George  Pickett's  jokes  and  tall  stories. 

Captain  Pickett  seemed  to  have  too  good 
a  time  to  settle  down  and  marry.  One 
day,  when  he  was  past  30  and  on  duty  at 
round  old  Portress  Monroe,  he  ambled 
down  Virginia  Beach.  A  pair  of  grave 
eyes  with  a  bit  of  mischief  in  them  stared 
at  him  from  under  a  big  cotton  umbrella. 
They  belonged  to  a  12-year-old  girl  who 
until  then  had  spent  her  life  regretting  she 
was  not  the  boy  her  father  wanted.  Pickett 
paid  mock  court  to  the  Little  girl.  When 
he  saw  her  again  she  was  at  boarding 
school,  and  the  court  he  paid  her  was  no 
longer  mock.  He  wrote  LaSalle  Corbell 
hundreds  of  letters  signed  "Soldier" — in- 
fectious, tender  little  letters  full  of  in- 
cident  and  with  just  the  right  number  of 


burning  love  passages.  They  are  letters 
that  a  man  writes  to  one  person  alone;  he 
would  be  wretched  with  embarrassment  if 
any  one  else  saw  them.  They  are  letters 
that  a  woman  would  keep  and  some  day 
be  proud  to  share  with  the  world. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 


A, 


.  PTER  the  Spring  of  1861  Sally 
Corbell's  love  letters  came  from  Northern 
Virginia.  Major  Gen.  Pickett  commanded 
a  division  in  Longs  tree  t' a  famous  corps 
of  Lee's  army,  and  his  letters  contained 
endearing  hopes  of  an  early  wedding,  gay 
descriptions  of  grim  hardships  and  grate- 
ful admiration  of  ragged  soldiers  who 
hailed  him  as  "Massa  Gawge."  Late  in 
June,  1863,  these  letters  came  streaming 
from  Maryland  and  even  Pennsylvania. 

In  May,  Lee  with  57,000  men  had 
whipped  Hooker's  97,000  at  Chancellors- 
ville,  and  President  Lincoln,  wringing  his 
hands,  cried  "My  God,  my  God!  What  will 
the  country  say ! "  The  country  replied 
with  a  poem,  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman's 
"Abraham  Lincoln,  give  us  a  man!"  Lin- 
coln had  his  eye  on  a  man,  but  that  man 
was  busy  on  the  Mississippi,  pounding  at 
Vicksburg. 

Lee  had  won  battles  on  his  own  soil, 


but  that  was  not  enough.  He 
must  win  a  war— and  that  must 
be  won  on  enemy  territory.  He 
collected  75,000  men,  tunneled 
them  through  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  across  the  Potomac 
into  Maryland.  He  might  strike 
north  toward  Hanisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania's capita],  or  southeast 
at  Washington,  the  Union  capi- 
tal. He  could  supply  his  army 
from  enemy  stores  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  decide  whether  to 
lunge  at  Philadelphia  or  Balti- 

He  had  lost  his  "right  arm," 
Stonewall  Jackson,  at  Chancel- 
lorsville,  and  now,  prompted  by 
some  evil  genius,  he  had  given 
up  his  "eyes."  He  permitted  his 
cavalry  leader  and  Sally  Cor- 
bell's pseudo  suitor,  J.  E.  B. 
Stuart,  to  make  a  raid  around 
one  of  Hooker's  flanks  and  later 
join  him  in  Maryland  or  Penn- 
sylvania. For  seven  days  as  he 
marched  toward  Pennsylvania, 
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LN  the  meantime  Lee  learned  that  Hooker 
had  crossed  the  Potomac,  placed  his  army 
between  the  Confederates  and  Washington 
and  was  following  them.  Lee  decided  to 
challenge  this  threat  to  his  rear.  He  leaned 

■  his  maps,  determined  to  continue  his 
foraging  raids  in  Pennsylvania  and  wait 
for  Hooker  on  some  favorable  ground  at 
Cashton,  near  Harriaburg. 

Lincoln  paced  the  floor  of  the  War  De- 
partment telegraph  office.  There  would 
be  another  battle,  and  he  dared  not  trust 
Hooker  with  it  Mrs.  Lincoln 
Philadelphia  and  worried  about  returning 
to  Washington.  "I  do  not  think  the  raid 
into  Pennsylvania  amounts  to  anything  at 
all,"  he  reassured  her.  The  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  reported  panic  in  his  State 

■  Lee's  Northern  raid.  "I  think  you'll 
not  see  the  foe  in  New  Jersey,"  the  Presi- 

.    dent  replied. 

Three  days  before  the  battle  Hooker, 
Vigered  by  a  feud  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment, resigned.  Heavy  pressure  ' 
sisted  by  Lincoln  to  restore  McClellan  to 
command.  If  Grant  captured  Vicksburg 
as  a  Fourth  of  July  gift  to  the  nation,  he 
.  Lincoln  was  looking  for  to 
take  charge  of  the  Union  armies;  accord- 
ingly he  raised  Meade,  a  corps 
mander,  to  lead  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 

This  was  swapping  horses  in  midstream 
with  a  vengeance.  It  might  be  hard  on 
Meade,  but  the  real  sufferer  was  Lee.  He 
knew  Hooker's  failings  and  had  planned 
accordingly,  but  Meade  was  an  unknown 
quantity.  However,  Lee  did  not  change 
his  plans.  Meade  also  selected  a  battle 
site.  He  chose  Pipe  Creek,  near  the  little, 
city  of  Gettysburg  in  Southern  Pennsyl- 
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The  decisive  third  day  of  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Civil  War  A 

map  showing  the  battle  lines  at  the   time  of  Pickett's  charge.' 
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LLTHOUGH  neither  Lee  nor  Meade 
planned  to  fight  at  Gettysburg,  some  bare- 
foot Confederates  decided  that  matter  for 
them  on  the  first  of  July.  They  needed 
shoes,  and  Gettysburg  nad  them.  A  Con- 
federate brigade  approached  the  town  but 
was  seen  and  beaten  to  the  settlement  by 
Federal  cavalry.   One  thing  led  to  another 


How  the  North  got 
the  news  of  Gettysburg. 

the  next  day.  You  can  still  poke  up  a 
controversy  over  who  deserves  the  credit 
for  choosing  the  Union  position  at  Gettys- 
burg. Whoever  it  was,  did  a  good  job, 
fop  Meade's  93,000  men  ultimately  were 


strung  along  a  series  of  hills  and  ridges 
in  the  shape  of  a  capital  J.  This  arrange- 
ment made  both  flanks  and  center  equi- 
distant from  one  another;  and  inside  the 
bend  of  the  J,  Meade  could  move  his  re- 
serves from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the 
other  as  he  needed  them  without  being 
seen  by  Confederate  scouts. 

The  forenoon  of  Gettysburg's  second  day 
found  the  Confederates  strung  out  on  a 
larger,  C-shaped  curve  of  ridges  facing 
the  outside  of  Meade's  J.  Some  restrained 
bickering  went  on  between  Lee  and  Long- 
street,  whose  corps  was  arriving  during 


the  day.  Lee's  plans  for  attack  were  op- 
posed by  Longstreet,  who  urged  that 
Meade  be  allowed  to  wear  himself  out  by 
assault  before  the  Confederates  struck. 


W 

T  Vhi 


"HILE  the  generals  argued,  a  Con- 
federate band  behind  one  of  the  ridges 
played  mincing  polkas  and  waltzes.  There 
wasn't  much  fighting  until  noon,  but  after 
that  both  sides  flew  at  each  other's 
throats.  Round  Top,  Little  Round  Top 
and  the  Peach  Orchard  passed  desperately 
into  history,  their  (Continued  on  Page  16) 
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The  stimulating  quality  in  the 
clean,  ozone-laden  air  at  Saranac 
Lake  is  a  distinct  advantage  to 
health  seekers.  The  average  temper- 
ature swing  of  22  degrees— with  per- 
iods of  full -rayed  sunshine  balanced 
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and  bracing  climate  combine  to  im- 
prove appetite,  renew  spirits,  build 
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( Continued  from  Page  Z> 
significance  overshadowed  by  the 
momentous  drama  of  July  3. 

All  afternoon  of  the  second, 
Pickett's  division  marched  toward 
the  front  to  the  orchestra  of 
the  guns.  When  its  commander 
reached  headquarters  he  dashed 
off  a  note  to  Sally  Corbell  quot- 
ing what  Lee  had  told  Long- 
street  :  "Tell  Pickett  I'm  glad 
that  he's  come,  that  I  can  always 
depend  upon  him  and  his  men 
but  that  I  shall  not  want  him  this 
evening."  Colonel  Freemantle, 
who  had  spent  an  exciting  day  in 
a  tree-top,  strolled  over  to  have 
a  look  at  the  commander  of  Lee's 
shock-troop  division.  "Pickett 
wears  his  hair  in  long  ringlets," 
he  sneered  into  his  diary,  "and 
is  altogether  a  desperate-looking 
character." 

"You  may  expect  to  hear  of 
brilliant  news,"  wired  The  New 
Yobk  Times  correapondent,  L.  L. 
Crounse,  from  the  battlefield. 

.A.  BR  AH  AM  LINCOLN  spent 
the  night  in  the  telegraph  office. 
When  the  instruments  were  silent 
he  slumped  in  a  chair,  but  at  the 
first  click  of  a  receiver  he  was  out 
ox"  his  seat  with  a  bound  and  stood 
over  the  operator  while  he  decod- 
ed the  message. 

At  dawn  Lee  and  his  generals 
went  over  the  day's  plans.  The 
cream  of  his  army,  Pickett's  fresh 
division  and  9,000  others,  would 
advance  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
across  an  open  field  toward  Fed- 
eral positions  behind  a  stone  wall 
on  a  rising  slope  at  the  curve  of  the 
J.  Cavalry  would  sweep  around 
to  force  one  of  the  flanks;  some- 
where, Lee  reasoned,  Meade's  line 
would  fold  up.  Pickett  set  down 
some  of  the  discussion  in  a  letter 
to  his  bride-to-be. 

"Great  God!"  Longstreet  ex- 
ploded. "Look,  General  Lee,  at 
the  insurmountable  difficulties 
between  our  line  and  that  of  the 
Yankees — the  steep  hills,  the  tiers 
of  artillery,  the  heavy  skirmish 
line.  Look  at  the  ground  we'll 
have  to  charge  over,  nearly  a  mile 
of  that  open  ground  under  the 
rain  of  their  cannister  and  shrap- 

"The  enerny  is  there,  General 
Longstreet."  replied  Lee,  "and  I 
am  going  to  strike  him." 

Lee  massed  all  of  his  artillery 
along  Seminary  Ridge.  On  the 
reverse  slope,  with  orders  to  re- 
main out  of  sight,  lay  the  14.000 
men  Pickett  was  to  lead.  Lee, 
Longstreet  and  Pickett  rode  along 
the  ranks  of  prone  men,  and  their 
progress  could  be  traced  by  a  rip- 
ple along  the  line  as  the  men  rose 
and  lifted  their  hats  in  silent  en- 
actment of  the  gladiators'  hail — 
"We  who  are  about  to  die"-  

When  Lee  left,  Longstreet  said 
to  Pickett:  "Alexander  (General 
E.  Peter  Alexander,  one  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson's  generals)  will 
give  you  the  order  to  advance, 
for  I  can't." 


A, 


.T  1  o'clock  two  signal  guns 
spoke  on  Seminary  Ridge.  Lee's 
140  pieces  of  artillery  went  into 
action — the  heaviest  cannonade 
up  to  that  time  on  earth.  On  the 
western  front  of  the  World  War 
fifty-five  years  later  that  fire 
would  have  been  known  as  a  bar- 
rage. Exploding  shells  marked 
the  Union  lines,  but  otherwise  all 
was  quiet  along  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  For  more  than  an  hour 
the  fire  continued,  then  stopped. 
The  moment  had  come.  Pickett 
glanced  at  Alexander,  who 
nodded.  He  looked  at  Longstreet, 
who  gulped   and   turned  away. 


Pickett  rose  to  the  theatrics  of 
the  occasion.  "Then,  general,  I 
shall  lead  my  division  on!" 

Over  Seminary  Ridge  came 
14,000  men.  Pickett  rode  a  few 
paces,  then  scribbled  a  message 
which  he  asked  Longstreet  to 
give  to  Sally  Corbell:  "If  old 
Peter's  nod  means  death,  then 
good-bye  and  God  bless  you,  lit- 
tle one." 

Thus  began  the  most  magnifi- 
cent military  futility  in  American 
history.  It  was  not  a  headlong 
rush  of  14,000  yelling  maniacs. 
It  was  a  double  line  of  battle  mov- 
ing down  the  slope  at  a  walk,  the 
men  with  shouldered  rifles  and 
with  tooth  brushes  stuck  like 
flowers  in  the  lapels  of  their 
coats.  When  casualties  made 
gaps  in  the  ranks,  orders  were 
to  close  Ln  toward  the  center  of 
the  line.  "Guide  center!"  was  the 
command. 

"A  most  magnificent  spec- 
tacle," reported  Correspondent 
Crounse. 

Some  Federal  artillery  opened 
up.  All  was  quiet  behind  the 
stone  wall.  The  artillery  got  the 
range.  "Guide  center!" 

Ail  of  Meade's  artillery  went 
into  action.  Small  groups  of  Con- 
federates lay  on  the  field.  "Guide 
center!" 

Pickett's  men  reached  the  bot- 
tom of  the  downward  slope.  The 
line  of  battle  was  not  as  broad 
as  it  was  back  there  on  Seminary 
Ridge.  "Guide  center!" 

RcKETT*S  men  reached  the 
ascent  on  the  other  side.  Little 
stabs  of  flame  came  from  the 
stone  wall.  Pickett's  Line  shook 
as  if  struck  by  a  heavy  wind, 
then  what  was  left  of  it  broke 
with  a  rush  at  the  smoking 
Union  rifles. 

Colonel  Freemantle  saw  Con- 
federates leap  over  the  stone  wall 
and  a  few  mad  moments  with 
bayonets  and  clubbed  rifles. 
Without  waiting  for  the  outcome, 
he  hurried  over  to  Longstreet, 
who  sat  glumly  on  a  rail  fence, 
and  congratulated  him  upon  his 
success.  The  Englishman  thought 
he  saw  victory,  but  what  he  really 
saw  was  the  high  tide  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  the  beginning  of  an 
ebb  which  Washed  down  to  Ap- 
pomattox. 

What  Freemantle  also  saw  was 
the  withering  of  the  flower  of 
Lee's  army  and  the  loss  of  a  bat- 
tle which  dashed  all  Confederate 
hopes  of  winning  peace  that  Sum- 
mer. Gone,  too,  were  expecta- 
tions of  recognition  of  Jefferson 
Davis's  government  by  Britain 
and  France.  Repulsed  at  that 
stone  wall  across  from  the  ridge 
where  Freemantle  stood,  the  Con- 
federacy's cause  was  lost,  though 
it  lingered  twenty  months.  "Very 
important  news,"  read  The  Times 
headline. 

Broken  remnants  of  what  forty 
minutes  before  were  14,000  of  the 
most  seasoned  troops  in  the  world 
trickled  back  to  Seminary  Ridge. 
Pickett  found  one-quarter  of  his 
division  fit  for  duty;  the  rest  lay 
between  the  ridge  and  the  stone 
wall.  Tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks  when  he  reported  to  his 
commander,  but  Robert  E.  Lee 
was  the  calmest  man  on  the  field. 
"That  is  all  my  fault— ALL  MY 
fault,"  he  said,  "and  you  must 
help  me  out  of  it  as  best  you 

Pickett's  letters  the  next  few 
days  were  a  confused  attempt  to 
reconstruct  the  events  of  July  3. 
He  knew  that  he  had  been  in  a 
big  battle  but  he  did  not  know 
that  it  was  one  of  the  world's 


decisive  struggles.  Nor  did  he 
realize  that  his  charge  would  be 
one  of  the  immortal  hero  tales 
of  a  reunited  country. 

Four  months  later  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  shown  over  the  bat- 
tlefield. "Think  of  what  our  men 
went  through  here,"  said  his 
guides  at  the  stone  wall.  Lincoln 
pointed  at  the  field  beyond.  "Yes, 
and  think  of  what  those  men  went 
through  there,"  said  George 
Pickett's  friend. 

We  have  come  to  dedicate 
a  portion  of  that  field  as  a 
final  renting  place  for  those 
who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  ice  should  do  this. 


Ne 


EARLY  6,000  Union  and 
Confederate  dead  were  buried 
where  they  fell  July  1,  2  and  3. 
with  just  a  few  scoops  of  earth 
over  them.  The  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania bought  seventeen  acres 
of  ground  next  to  Gettysburg 
Cemetery,  dug  up  the  Union  dead 
and  arranged  the  new  graves  in 
a  big  half-circle.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  arrange  dedica- 
tion exercises.  For  orator  of  the 
occasion  nothing  but  America's 
greatest  would  do — Edward  Ever- 
ett of  Boston,  former  president 
of  Harvard  College  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Everett  accepted  for  Nov.  19. 
Printed  invitations  were  sent  to 
prominent  men  and,  as  a  cour- 
tesy, one  went  to  the  Executive 
Mansion. 

Much  to  the  surprise  and  slight 
anxiety  of  the  committee,  Lincoln 
accepted.  No  one  had  dreamed 
that  he  would  come.  The  com- 
mittee met  to  discuss  this  un- 
foreseen emergency.  An  ugly 
story  was  in  circulation  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  didn't  know  how  to  be- 
have on  battlefields,  that  when 
he  visited  Antietam  the  year  be- 
fore he  cracked  jokes  and  asked 
a  friend  to  sing  a  comic  song 
where  Union  dead  were  piled 
highest.  The  story  was  a  lie, 
but  thousands  of  good  people  be- 
lieved it  because  they  wanted  to. 

The  committee  reached  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent was  coming  to  Gettysburg 
he  should  be  asked  to  speak.  Six- 
teen days  before  the  exercises, 
the  invitation  arrived  with  a  deli- 
cate hint  of  the  proprieties  of  the 
occasion;  the  President  was  asked 
to  "set  apart  formally  these 
grounds  for  their  sacred  use  by 
a  few  appropriate  remarks." 

But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
cannot  dedicate— we  cannot 
consecrate — we  cannot  hallow 
— this  ground.  The  brave 
men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  poor 
power  to  add  or  detract. 

m 

J-HERE  was  strong  feeling  in 
the  country  that  Lincoln  was  a 
failure  as  President.  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  Republican  leader  of  the 
Senate,  favored  Salmon  Chase, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in- 
stead of  Lincoln  for  the  1864 
nomination.  He  was  asked 
whether  he  would  attend  the 
Gettysburg  ceremonies,  and  his 
reply  went  all  over  Washington, 
"No,  let  the  dead  bury  the  dead." 

Thoughtful  Mr.  Everett  sent  to 
Washington  •  an  advance  copy  of 
his  Gettysburg  oration,  lest  the 
President  might  duplicate  his  re- 
marks. The  proofs  comprised 
two  full  newspaper  pages,  and 


the  text  appeared  to  cover  all 
that  could  be  said.  Lincoln  took 
the  proofs  with  him  to  a  photog- 
rapher's one  Sunday  morning, 
intending  to  read  the  Everett  ora- 
tion between  sittings  while  the 
photographer  fussed  with  his 
plates  and  dodged  in  and  out  of 
a  black  shroud  while  he  got  the 
focus. 

Instead  of  reading  the  proofs, 
Lincoln  put  them  on  a  table  be- 
side him  and  talked  with  a  friend. 
What  would  he  say  at  Gettys- 
burg? He  didn't  know,  but  what- 
ever he  did  say  would  be  "short, 
short,  short," 

The  world  will  little  note 
nor  long  remember  what  we 
say  here,  but  it  can  never  for- 
get what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us,  the  living,  rather, 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  3o  nobly  advanced. 

LlNCOLN  jotted  down  a  few 
notes  for  his  address  and  filed 
them  Ln  the  lining  of  his  stove- 
pipe hat,  which  served  as  head 
covering  and  brief  case.  Before 
his  train  left  for  Gettysburg  he 
had  set  down  nearly  half  of  the 
text  on  a  sheet  of  Executive  Man- 
sion stationery.  He  sat  down  with 
pencil  and  paper  in  his  room  at 
Gettysburg  that  night.  The  next 
morning  he  copied  his  267-word 
address,  put  it  in  his  pocket  and 
mounted  a  small  horse  which  bore 
him  in  the  procession  to  the  sol- 
dier cemetery.  All  distinguished 
guests  but  one  were  on  the  plat- 
form at  11,  the  scheduled  hour. 
The  orator  of  the  day  was  miss- 
ing. The  crowd  waited  for  Mr. 
Everett  until  noon  while  a  band 
did  its  best. 

The  15,000  who  remained  were 
well  rewarded,  for  Governor 
Everett  performed  magnificently. 
"Overlooking  these  broad  fields 
now  reposing  from  labors  of  the 
waning  year,  the  mighty  Alle- 
ghenies  dimly  towering  before  us, 
the  graves  of  our  brethren  be- 
neath our  feet,  it  is  with  hesita- 
tion that  I  raise  my  poor  voice — ." 
From  memory,  word-for-word  as 
he  had  written  bis  oration,  Mr. 
Everett  spoke  for  one  hour  and 
fifty-seven  minutes.  "Down  to  the 
last  period  of  recorded  time,  in 
the  glorious  annals  of  our  com- 
mon country,  there  will  be  no 
brighter  page  than  that  which  re- 
lates the  battles  of  Gettysburg." 

By  now  it  was  long  after  lunch 
time.  The  crowd  boiled  around 
while  the  Baltimore  Glee  Club 
sang  an  ode  for  the  occasion 
which  Whittier,  Longfellow,  Bry- 
ant and  James  Russell  Lowell  all 
pleaded  they  had  not  time  to 
write.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  was  introduced. 


Mr 


Lr.  LINCOLN  adjusted  a  pair 
of  steel  spectacles,  pulled  from 
a  pocket  a  few  sheets  of  paper, 
held  them  in  both  hands  and 
read  "in  a  very  deliberate  man- 
ner," reported  a  TIMES  corre- 
spondent. When  his  listeners 
thought  that  he  had  just  begun, 
he  stopped  and  sat  down.  There 
was  scattering  applause,  then  si- 
lence. The  maddest  man  on  the 
grounds  was  a  photographer;  his 
camera,  was  set  to  catch  the 
President  speaking,  but  before  he 
got  his  lens  in  focus  Lincoln  was 
through.  A  minister  stepped  for- 
ward and  fluttered  his  eyelids  in 
benediction. 


I  Continued  on  Page  17 1 
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FOOTLIGHTS  ARE  AGLOW  FAR  FROM  BROADWAY 


Summer  theatre  dressing  room. 

(Continued  from  Page  11 J 
"Fata     Morgana,"  "Candida." 
which  bob  up  regularly  In  the 
lists. 

Otherwise,  it  ia  pretty  well  es- 
tablished now  that  Summer  audi- 
ences prefer  light  fare;  or  if  it 
is  to  be  heavier,  melodrama  is 
their  dish.  "Tonight  at  8:30"  and 
"Boy  Meets  Girl"  were  last  year's 
favorites  on  the  Summer  circuit. 
"Personal  Appearance"  and  "Post 
Road"  the  year  before — lively 
shows,  occasionally  sophisticated 
but  generally  "clean"  and  con- 
sistently amusing.  "Yes,  My 
Darling  Daughter"  will  probably' 
be  at  the  head  of  the  class  this 
year. 

For  the  essence  of  the  Summer 
theatre  is  entertainment,  and  to 
the  festive  spirit  is  added  the  lure 
of  "names"  —  the  guest  artists 
who  roam  from  one  stand  to  an- 
other, to  be  supported  by  resi- 
dent companies,  as  stars  did  in  a 
more  glamorous  theatre  era.  The 
announcements  are  a  cavalcade 
of  personalities  known  to  the 
Broadway  playbills.  Jane  Cowl 
going  back  to  "The  Road  to 
Rome,"  Richard  Bennett  to  "They 
Knew  What  They  Wanted." 
Helen  Hayes  and  company  tuning 
up  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at 
Suffern,  and  Fred  Stone  reviving 
"Lightnin'  "  in  several  places,  be- 
fore bringing  them  to  Broadway 
next  season.  At  one  stand  or  an- 
other, Sylvia  Sidney,  Florence 
Reed,  Erin  O'Brien-Moore,  Aline 
MacMahon.  Eugenie  I^eontovich, 
Blanche  Yurka.  Percy  Kilbride, 
Claudia  Morgan,  Blanche  Ring, 
Walter  Hampden.  Effie  Shannon, 
Frances  Starr.  Nance  O'Neil. 
June  Walker,  Margaret  Wycherly. 


Wh. 


f  HATEVER  they  are  appear- 
ing in,  it  will  be  known  tech- 
nically as  "straw  hat"  drama. 
And  Broadway,  which  used  to 
smile  a  little  condescendingly  at 
it,  now  recognizes  it  as  an  ex- 
tremely important  factor  in  the 
legitimate  theatre.  A  complex 
one,  too.  Time  was,  not  more 
than  six  years  ago,  when  you 
wouldn't  have  used  the  word  "in- 
dustry" at  all  in  connection  with 
the  Summer  circuit.  There  wasn't 
even  a  circuit.  There  were  some 
scattered  houses — the  Lakewood 
at  Skowhegan,  Me.,  now  in  its  - 
forty-first  year;  Elitch's  Gardens 
in  Denver,  which  opened  more 
than  fifty  years  ago;  a  few  others 
now  well  established  but  strug- 
gling for  a  start  as  recently  as 
1926. 

And  now  (all  of  a  sudden,  it 
seems) ,  here  are  those  expert 
theatrical  observers,  the  street- 
corner  sages  of  Times  Square, 
pondering  the  Summer  theatre's 
"angles"  with  all  the  gravity  they 
would  give  to  a  momentous  prob- 
lem Like  ticket  speculation. 

The  sages  have  not  yet  sub- 
mitted their  final  estimate  of  the 
Summer  theatre.  They  can't,  be- 
cause the  picture  changes  too 
fast.     Moreover,  It  contains  too 


many  and  differing  items  for  easy 
generalization.  A  number  of  the 
"straw  hats"  are,  to  be  blunt 
about  it,  dishonest.  Operated  by 
amateurs  and  employing  ama- 
teurs ( but  not  saying  so  out 
loud ) ,  they  display  their  wares 
to  a  public  which  pays  until  it 
learns  better.  Many  of  the 
"schools"  which  promise  every- 
thing give  nothing,  but  neverthe- 
less charge  money.  They  repre- 
sent the  Summer  theatre's  rack- 
eteers, cousins  to  Broadway's 
1  *shoestringers ." 

Eliminating  these,  the  sages 
still  have  for  consideration  the 
"straw  hats"  of  good  repute  on 
the  Actors  Equity  Association's 
list  of  fifty-odd  professional  the- 
atres. A  good  many  of  them 
have  come  of  age  now,  so  that 
it  isn't  too  soon  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. What  have  they  given 
artistically  and  economically  to 
Broadway?  What,  as  the  sages 
might  put  it,  do  they  prove? 


Ae 


.BOUT  art,  the  answer  is 
equivocal.  Having  to  depend 
chiefly  on  revivals  of  the  tried  and 
true,  the  Summer  theatres  do  not 
develop  much  new  playwriting 
blood,  and  figures  bear  out  their 
lack  in  this  respect.  They  made 
361  productions  last  year,  of 
which  seventy-three  were  new. 
Of  those  seventy-three  that  were 
tried  out,  two  came  to  Broadway. 
Both  faiied.  It  is  about  like  that 
every  year. 

So  the  Summer  theatres  do 
little  or  nothing  of  value  in  the 
matter  of  new  plays,  unless  one 
considers,  a  bit  cynically,  that 
Broadway  is  In  debt  to  them  for 


discovering  the  worst  about  a  lot 
of  scripts  that  might  have  been 
tested  later  on  Broadway  itself, 
with  acutely  painful  results.  Such 
as  It  is,  the  Summer's  contribu- 
tion to  art  is  elsewhere.  It  can 
be  classified,  if  loosely,  as  train- 
ing. 

For  the  theatres  away  from 
Broadway  have  taken  over  in 
large  part  an  educational  function 
that  Broadway  no  longer  has 
room  for  and  that  year-round 
Btock  no  longer  exists  to  provide. 
In  their  casts  are  "bit"  roles  for 
youngsters  who  would  be  a  long 
time  getting  to  a  stage,  if  ever. 
Backstage,  where  theatrical-labor 
union  rules  are  less  strict  than 
on  Broadway,  i3  room  for  scores 
of  the  young  technicians — stage 
managers,  designers  —  pouring 
annually  out  of  the  college  drama 
schools. 

Less  shadowy  is  the  Summer 
stage  as  a  factor  in  theatre  eco- 
nomics. There,  beyond  question, 
it  is  frequently  a  lifesaver.  Every- 
body knows  that  two  of  Broad- 
way's afflictions  are  type-casting 
or,  worse,  no  casting  at  all.  The 
Summer  stage  does  something 
about  that.  Filling  its  ranks, 
along  with  guest  stars  and  fea- 
tured players,  are  troupers  by  the 
hundred  who  haven't  been  work- 
ing, or,  if  they  have,  are  "typed" 
and  unemployed  for  long  periods 
between  New  York  jobs.  The 
Summer  theatres— still  overlook- 
ing the  dubious  ones— give  them 
money,  restore  morale. 

It  wasn't  always  so,  even 
among  the  better-grade  houses. 
Only  in  1936  did  Equity  step  into 
the  field  to  protect  its  members. 


DRAMA  BEHIND  GETTYSBURG 


f  Continued  from  Page  1&) 
expected  of  him.    What  do  you 
think  of  it,  Mr.  Seward?" 

"He  has  made  a  failure."  said 
Lincoln's  Secretary  of  State.  "His 
speech  was  not  equal  to  him." 

"It  was  a  flat  failure."  ad- 
mitted Lincoln  on  the  way  back 
to  Washington.  "I  should  have 
spent  more  time  in  preparation." 

By  the  next  morning  Mr.  Ever- 
ett had  changed  his  mind.  "I 
would  be  glad,"  he  wrote  Lincoln, 
"if  I  could  flatter  myself  that  I 
came  as  near  to  the  central  idea 
of  the  occasion  in  two  hours  as 
you  did  in  two  minutes." 

Mr.  Everett's  reactions  were  as 
mixed  as  those  of  the  press.  Said 
The  Chicago  Times:  "The  cheek 
of  every  American  must  tingle 
with  shame  as  he  reads  the  silly, 
flat  and  dishwatery  utterance  of 
the  man  who  has  to  be  pointed 
out  to  intelligent  foreigners  as 
the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

According  to  one  of  those  in- 
telligent foreigners,  the  corre- 
spondent of  The  Times  of  London, 
"the  ceremony  was  rendered  ludi- 
crous by  some  of  the  sallies  of 
that  poor  President  Lincoln.  Any- 
thing more  dull  and  commonplace 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  produce." 

"It  will  live  among  the  annals 
to  come,"  some  one  wrote  in  The 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  Cincinnati 
Gazette  found  it  "a  perfect  thing 
in  every  respect."  High  praise 
for  the  address  came  from  The 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin, 
The  Detroit  Advertiser  and  Trib- 
une and  The  Providence  Journal. 

A  few  ml  lea  away  from  Gettys- 
burg, in  Harrisburg.  a  writer  for 
The  Patriot  and  Union  let  himself 
go  on  Lincoln's  remarks.  "For 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  we  are 
willing  that  the  veil  of  oblivion 
shall  be  dropped  over  them  and 


that  they  shall  be  no  more  re 
peated  or  thought  of." 

It  i3  rather  for  us  to  be 
here  dedicated  to  t)ie  great 
task  remaining  before  us — 
thai  from  these  Itonored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  fuU  measure  of 
devotion;  tJiat  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom; 
and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 
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/ICHMOND,  Va.,  April  5, 
1865,  three  days  after  Confeder- 
ates evacuated  and  Union  troops 
entered  the  city,  and  ten  days 
before  the  night  a  shot  was  fired 
in  a  Washington  theatre.  A  young 
woman,  carrying  her  infant  son 
in  her  arms,  answered  a  knock 
at  her  front  door. 

"Is     this     George  Pickett's 
house?"  asked  a  strange  man. 
"Yes,  but  he's  not  at  home." 
"I  know  that,  ma'am,  but  I  just 
wanted  to  see  the  place.    I  am 
Abraham  Lincoln." 
"The  President!" 
"No,  ma'am  I    No,  ma'am,  just 
Abraham   Lincoln,    George's  old 
friend." 

"1  am  George  Pickett's  wife 
and  this  is  his  baby." 

George  Pickett  Jr.  reached  out 
his  hands.  Lincoln  took  him  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  him. 

"Tell  your  father,  the  rascal, 
that  I  forgive  him  for  the  sake 
of  that  kiss  and  those  bright 
eyes." 

Abraham  Lincoln  handed  the 
baby  back  to  LaSalle  Pickett.  He 
turned  and  went  down  the  steps, 
talking  to  himself. 


Until  then  there  had  been  man- 
agers who  paid  actors  $10  a  week, 
minus  room  and  board;  or  gave 
them  room  and  board  of  doubt- 
ful quality  and  no  salary  at  all, 
for  "seasons"  that  had  a  way  of 
ending  abruptly  Ln  midsummer. 
Now  Equity  actors  are  entitled  to 
the  same  minimum— $40  a  week 
— they  get  on  Broadway,  nor  is 
any  Summer  manager  allowed  to 
charge  them  more  than  $3  a  day 
for  room  and  board. 

ThERE  are  still  the  racketeers, 
and  Equity  has  to  plead  with  its 
members  not  to  "kick  back"  any 
part  of  their  salary.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, the  effect  of  the  rulings  was 
immediate.  More  than  a  score  of 
those  who  called  themselves  im- 
presarios, and  were  called  some- 
thing else  by  actors  and  audi- 
ences they  had  defrauded,  were 


sent  scurrying.  The  theatres  that 
remained  were  strengthened  fur- 
ther by  another  Equity  rule  for- 
bidding competition  within  too 
small  an  area.  The  Summer 
circuit  was  given  a  new  dignity 
and  financial  soundness. 

Not  all  of  the  "straw  hats"  will 
get  through  the  season.  From 
some  will  rise  the  angry  protests 
of  actors  who,  ln  spite  of  precau- 
tions, have  been  mistreated  and 
of  audiences  that  discover  any 
admission  fee  whatever  to  have 
been  too  much.  But  the  best  of 
the  rustic  group  will  have  done 
its  job  honestly  and  well,  adding 
stability  to  an  industry  that 
needs  it  and  training  newcomers 
for  a  profession  that  can  still  use 
the  most  talented  of  them. 

And  —  no  small  matter  these 
days — a  lot  of  people  will  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  fun. 


The 

BE5T 

Vacation 

You 
Ever  had 


Just  one 

of  the  things 

this  Bank  with 

its  new  services, 

new  conveniences, 

can  provide 

for  you. 


•  A  voyage  abroad  ...  an  is- 
land cruise  ...  a  trip  west  to 
that  dude  ranch  .  .  .  enjoy  those 
carefree  vacation  hours  with 
complete  freedom  from  money 
worries  .  .  .  with  ample  funds  for 
your  well  earned  investment  in 
rest,  play,  good  health. 

Choose  one  of  many  personal 
credit  plans  that  will  provide  all 
the  cash  you  need  in  advance 
.  .  .  budget  your  payments  later 
to  the  Bank  over  as  long  as  15 
months  .  .  .  with  no  payments 
required  for  the  first  three 
months  on  loans  from  $200  to 
$5,000. 

Personal  bank  loans  with  or 
without  co-makers  or  collateral 
. . .  low  banking  rates . . .  complete 
banking  privacy  .  .  .  with  spe- 
cial plans  that  will  buy  that  new 
automobile  for  you;  provide  cash 
to  shop  at  ft.  ti.  Macy's;  build 
that  summer  cottage  or  bunga- 
low; refurnish  or  modernize  your 
home  .  .  .  special  plans  that  re- 
quire no  co-makers,  that  fit 
monthly  payments  to  your 
pocketbook. 

The  MORRIS  PLAN 

INDUSTRIAL  BANK  of  N.  Y. 


The  Morris  Plan  Industrial  Bank 
"  1  St..  N.  Y. 

[her  inform.!  lion  on  rhc  follow; 

1  U.  S.  Home  Modernrzanon  Loan 
Tl  loan  i.umd  In  mMirame  policy 
[_  loan  luuitdk  -..o,-Uo,  bon.k 

I  loan  secured  ■.olely  by  aun.mobik 
Dpbn  ...  puuliase  n,»  1Hiom..bile 
□  loan  seturcJ      i.ivpn^  kmk  book 
1  f  unarJ-tt'ruie  Smi  Line  Travel  loan 
al      □  liud^e!  rljn  (..purchase  I  J  Fox  Furs 
J  by  Morns  Hlan  Dcposn  Account 
eiier  ro  shopaijt-  H:Mjcy  &  Co.,  Inc. 


No  need  to  leave  your  home  | 
or  place  of  business.  The  ' 
few  details  can  be  arranged 
entirely  by  mail.  Marie  and 
mail    the    above  coupon 
TODAY. 


NATIONAL  MILITARY  PARK  •  Pennsylvania 
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NATIONAL    MILITARY  PARK 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Secretary 
NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE,  Arthur  E.  Demaray,  Director 


Scene  of  the  decisii 
Civil  War,  and  plat 


Battle  of  Gettysburg,  marking  the  turning  point  of  thi 
where  Abraham  Lincoln  made  his  celebrated  Gettysburg  Add) 


Gettysburg  is  the  field  of  one  of  the  great- 
est battles  ever  fought  on  American  soil.  The 
outcome  affected  the  destiny  of  a  nation.  We 
now  know  that  those  who  perished  there  on 
the  field  of  battle  did  not  die  in  vain.  The 
field  of  Gettysburg  ever  will  remain  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  Americans.  On  it  their 
Nation  was  tested.  The  Nation  has  endured. 

The  name  of  Gettysburg  is  immortalized 
not  only  by  the  heroic  feats  of  arms  which 
were  performed  there,  but  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's noble  address  delivered  a  few  months 
after  the  battle  when  he  came  to  Gettysburg 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  the  field  as  the  burial 
ground  of  those  who  fell  in  the  struggle. 
Lincoln's  words  have  perpetuated  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  people  the  high  pur- 
pose of  the  brave  men  who  died  at  Gettys- 
burg. The  spot  on  which  the  martyr  President 
uttered  his  immortal  words  is  now  appropri- 
ately marked  by  the  Soldiers'  National  Mon- 
ument in  the  Gettysburg  National  Cemetery. 


Battle  of  Gettysburg 


In  June  1863,  as  a  result  of 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsv 


'ictones  at 
lie  during 


the  preceding  months,  the  military  spirit  of 
the  Confederacy  was  at  "high  noon."  By  a 
daring  thrust  into  Northern  territory  and  a 
defeat  of  the  Union  Army  on  its  own  soil, 
Southern  leaders  felt  that  the  strained  bonds 
holding  the  North  to  the  task  of  preserving 
the  Union  could  be  severed,  the  war  ended, 
and  peace  established  on  the  basis  of  South- 
ern independence. 

At  Gettysburg  on  July  1,  2,  and  3,  1863, 
the  Confederate  Army,  commanded  by  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  attempted  to  destroy  the  Union 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  commanded  by  Gen. 
George  G  Meade,  on  its  own  soil.  This  battle 
has  become  known  as  the  High  Watermark 
of  the  Confederacy.  It  marked  the  turn  of  the 
tide  in  the  war. 

Using  the  Shenandoah  Valley  as  an  avenue 
of  approach  into  Pennsylvania,  Lee's  army 
began  moving  northwestward  from  Freder- 
icksburg on  June  3,  crossed  the  Potomac 
River  at  Williamsport  and  Shepherdstown, 
and  proceeded  toward  Harrisburg.  Unfore- 
seen circumstances  between  June  25  and  29 
deprived  Lee  of  nearly  every  advantage  he 
expected  to  gain  by  his  daring  march  into  the 
North.   The  absence  of  Stuart,  commanding 


Notes  on  the  Battle 

At  Gettysburg,  18  States  were  represented 
in  the  Union  Army  and  12  in  the  Confeder- 
ate. Maryland  contributed  military  units  to 
both  armies.  In  the  battle,  75,000  Confeder- 
ates were  pitted  against  88,000  Union  troops. 
Lee  lost,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  captured, 
a  total  of  28,000,  as  against  a  Union  loss  of 
23,000.  The  bodies  of  approximately  7,000 
men  of  both  armies,  given  temporary  burial 
on  the  battlefield,  were  later  removed.  Of 
these,  3,704  Federals  were  interred  in  Gettys- 
burg National  Cemetery  and  3,320  Confeder- 
ates were  transferred  to  Southern  cemeteries. 
An  unknown  additional  number,  totaling 
possibly  3,000,  were  rebuned  in  home  ceme- 
teries. 

The  Park 

In  1895,  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  was 
made  a  national  military  park  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. In  that  year  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield 
Memorial  Association,  which  was  founded  a 
few  months  after  the  battle,  transferred  its 
holdings  of  600  acres  of  land,  17  miles  of 
avenues,  and  320  monuments  and  markers 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Today  the  park 
contains  approximately  2,542  acres  of  land, 
26  miles  of  paved  avenues,  and  2,390  monu- 
ments and  markers. 

Service  to  the  Public 

Information  and  free  literature  concerning 
the  park  may  be  obtained  at  the  National 
Park  Service  museum  in  the  Post  Office 
Building,  at  the  office  of  the  national  ceme- 
tery, at  the  park  entrance  stations,  and  during 
the  summer  season  at  Little  Round  Top, 
where  a  ranger  historian  is  stationed.  The 
services  of  park  historians  are  also  available 
for  tours  with  educational  groups.  A  56-page 
handbook  relating  to  Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park  may  be  obtained  from  the  park 
superintendent  or  from  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  at  25  cents  a  copy. 

Battlefield  guides,  licensed  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  operate  under  the  supervision 


of  the  park  superintendent-  A  complete, 
guided  tour  of  the  park,  visiting  the  battle- 
grounds of  July  1,  north  and  west  of  Gettys- 
burg, and  of  July  2  and  3,  south  of  the  town, 
requires  approximately  2  hours,  and  the  guide 
fee  is  S3.  A  special  tour,  covering  the  main 
points  of  interest  and  requiring  about  1  hour, 
is  available  at  $2.  The  guide  fee  for  a 
bus  is  $5. 

The  Cyclorama,  a  painting  of  the  battle- 
field on  which  is  shown  Pickett's  Charge,  is 
located  on  Baltimore  Street  near  the  National 
Cemetery.  This  magnificent  painting  by 
Philippoteaux,  which  was  acquired  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1942,  is  370  feet 
in  circumference  and  30  feet  in  height.  The 
admission  fee  for  persons  12  years  of  age  and 
over  is  25  cents,  plus  5  cents  Federal  tax. 
Children  under  12  years  old  are  admitted 
free,  and  school  groups,  1  2  to  18  years  of  age, 
pay  5  cents  tax  only. 

Field  exhibits  are  located  at  important 
points  in  the  park. 

How  to  Reach  the  Park 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  and 
National  Cemetery  are  accessible  by  highway 
over  U.  S.  No.  30  from  the  east  and  west; 
U.  S.  No.  15  from  the  north  and  south;  U.  S. 
No.  140  from  Baltimore,  Md.;  State  No.  34 
from  Carlisle,  Pa.;  and  State  No.  1 16  from 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  Hanover,  Pa.  Grey- 
hound Bus  Lines  operate  over  U.  S.  Nos.  30 
and  140;  the  Blue  Ridge  Lines  over  U.  S. 
No.  15  from  the  south;  and  the  Gettysburg- 
Harnsburg  Bus  Line  over  U.  S.  No.  15  from 
Harrisburg. 

Administration 

Gettysburg  National  Military  Park  is  a 
part  of  the  National  Park  System  owned  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  admin- 
istered for  them  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Communications  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Superintendent,  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park,  Gettysburg,  Pa. 


the  Confederate  cavalry,  during  a  long,  cir- 
cuitous tour  around  the  rear  of  the  Union 
Army,  had  deprived  Lee  of  information  con- 
cerning the  movements  of  the  enemy.  The 
Union  Army,  moving  due  northward  from 
Fredericksburg,  had  thus  reached  Frederick, 
Md.,  before  Lee,  across  the  mountains  at 
Chambersburg,  Pa.,  learned  on  June  28  of  its 
near  presence. 

Lee  at  once  altered  his  plans.  He  aban- 
doned his  proposed  movement  on  Harris- 
burg,  and  directed  a  concentration  of  his 
entire  force  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  South 
Mountains,  8  miles  from  Gettysburg. 

Meade  needed  information.  Buford's  cav- 
alry division,  with  the  infantry  corps  of 
Reynolds  and  Howard  following  close  at 
hand,  reached  Gettysburg  on  June  30  to  make 
a  reconnaissance.  On  the  morning  of  July  1 
Buford  moved  to  the  ridge  west  of  the  town. 
Here,  at  8  o'clock,  he  encountered  Heth's 
Confederate  division  which  was  approaching 
Gettysburg  from  the  west.  Reynolds  directed 
his  troops  into  the  struggle  and  also  ordered 
forward  those  of  General  Howard.  At  this 
juncture  Reynolds  was  killed.  Heth's  divi- 
sion, momentarily  forced  back,  received  rein- 
forcements, but  the  Confederates  were  losing 
ground  when  Rodes'  division,  hastening 
southward  on  Oak  Ridge,  struck  the  right 


flank  of  the  Union  line  on  McPherson  Ridge. 
The  opportune  arrival  of  Early's  Confederate 
division  on  the  Harrisburg  Road  broke  the 
Union  line  north  of  Gettysburg,  forcing  the 
Union  troops  to  retreat  southward  through 
the  streets  of  the  town.  The  Union  flank  on 
the  northwest  and  west  was  left  exposed.  It 
soon  collapsed,  and  its  fragments  fell  back 
through  Gettysburg  to  Cemetery  Hill. 

The  unexpected  encounter  of  July  1  pre- 
sented to  Lee  unforeseen  advantages.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Confederate  Army  was  at 
hand.  While  the  Union  line  was  forming  in 
the  shape  of  a  great  hook,  extending  from 
Spangler's  Spring  to  Cemetery  Hill  and 
southward  toward  Little  Round  Top,  Lee  was 
preparing  his  battle  line  on  Seminary  Ridge 
and  eastward  through  the  streets  of  Gettys- 
burg. 

The  forenoon  of  July  2  wore  away.  Then 
at  3:30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Longstreet's 
batteries  on  the  Confederate  right  broke  the 
silence.  A  Confederate  division  struck  at 
Little  Round  Top.  Failing  there,  the  attack 
spread  to  Devil's  Den  and  the  Wheatfield. 
In  the  meantime,  other  Confederate  troops 
swept  through  the  Peach  Orchard  and  drove 
Sickles'  Union  line  from  its  advance  position 
back  to  the  foot  of  Cemetery  Ridge.  Confed- 
erate troops  gained  a  foothold  momentarily 


Big  and  Little  Round  Tops  as  seen  from  Confederate  battle  line  Lincoln's 


on  the  crest  of  the  ridge.  Four  hours  of  des- 
perate struggle  had  broken  the  Peach  Orchard 
salient,  left  the  Wheatfield  strewn  with  dead 
and  wounded,  and  turned  the  base  of  Little 
Round  Top  into  a  shambles. 

At  the  same  time,  Ewell,  on  the  Confed- 
erate left,  was  expected  to  attack  the  Union 
position  on  Culp's  Hill  and  Cemetery  Hill. 
The  plan  did  not  work  perfectly,  however, 
and  the  attack  came  a  little  late.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  surpassed  in  its  dash  and  desperation, 
this  assault  lacked  the  culminating  fury  of 
concerted  action.  Some  of  the  Confederates 
stopped  on  the  slopes  of  Culp's  Hill,  near 
Spangler's  Spring.  Early's  men  reached  the 
crest  of  East  Cemetery  Hill,  only  to  be  forced 
back.  Rodes'  troops  did  not  attack.  Darkness 
brought  an  intermission  to  the  bloody  combat. 

Lee,  encouraged  by  partial  success,  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Union  center.  The  dawn 
of  July  3,  however,  broke  with  the  thunder  of 
Union  guns  on  the  Union  right  in  the  area 
of  Spangler's  Spring  and  Culp's  Hill.  Seven 
hours  of  furious  fighting  found  the  Union 
troops  again  in  possession  of  their  earthworks 
at  Spangler's  Spring.  The  spring,  whose 
waters  had  for  a  time  served  Confederate 
wounded  and  thirsty,  had  again  become  a 
Union  possession. 

With  the  struggle  ended  at  Spangler's 


Spring,  comparative  quiet  followed,  except 
for  casual  skirmishing,  the  intermittent  snip- 
ing of  sharpshooters,  and  a  brisk  cavalry  ac- 
tion in  the  rear  of  the  Union  lines.  At  1 
o'clock,  138  Confederate  guns  in  line  from 
the  Peach  Orchard  to  the  Seminary  let  loose 
a  terrific  cannonade.  Eighty  Union  guns  on 
Cemetery  Ridge  responded  in  a  duel  which 
lasted  nearly  2  hours. 

Then,  with  Pickett's  division  as  a  spear- 
head, more  than  13,000  Confederates  ad- 
vanced in  magnificent  array.  On  nearing  the 
Union  line  at  the  stone  wall  on  Cemetery 
Ridge,  the  Confederates  charged  into  the 
withering  fire  of  double  canister  and  infan- 
try volleys.  From  the  front  and  flank  fire, 
the  advancing  lines  crumbled,  reformed,  and 
again  pressed  ahead.  Only  a  hundred  men 
crossed  the  stone  wall  at  the  Angle  on  Ceme- 
tery Ridge.  The  remnants  of  the  division 
of  Pickett,  Heth,  and  Pender  staggered  back 
toward  Seminary  Ridge.  The  repulse  of 
the  attack  became  known  as  the  High  Water- 
mark where  the  tide  of  the  Confederacy  had 
"swept  to  its  crest,  paused,  and  receded." 

Lee's  final  great  effort  at  Gettysburg  had 
spent  itself.  Late  on  the  afternoon  of  July  4, 
he  began  an  orderly  retreat  southwestwardly 
over  the  Hagerstown  Road,  and  on  the  night 
of  July  13  crossed  the  Potomac  into  Virginia. 
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in  ::ovies  aitd  tee  vision 

Tho    "b:  ttle  of    Gettysburg    was  well 
represented    in  television    and  movies 
this  past  month* 

Throo  weeks  ago  "Omnibus"  presented 
James  Daly  in  "Log  at  Gettysburg"  .  This 
hour  and  a  half  television  play  was  con- 
cerned not  with  tactics  or  the  mechanics 
of  warfare,  hut  with  the  personalities 
and  personality  problems  involved,,  It 
especially  dealt  with  the  misunderstand- 
ing betweon  Leo  and  Longs  ti?eet  about  the 
conduct  of  the  battle „  and  made  Old  Pete 
look  like  the  villain  of  the  piece,  de- 
liberately throvdng  Gettysburg  away,  . 

An  amusing  sidelight  was  shown  the 
following  wook,  when  Alistair  Cook  re  d 
a  letter  which  was  highly  critical  of 
the  show,  and  accused  the  authors  of  ig- 
norance and  wprso  in  making  Jeb  Stuart 
look  like  an-  irresponsible  clown  in  or- 
der to  give  an  excuse  for  Leo's  failure. 
The  letter' was  signed  by  Job  Stuart  III* 
Then  another  letter  was  read  which  ex- 
tolled the  masterly  presentation  of  the 
difficulties  and  problems  "of  leadership 
which  Leo  faced,  and  praissd  the  insight 
of  the  writers,.  It  was  signed  by  Robert 
Ee  Lee  IVC 

The  long  awaitod  fe-turette  "The  Bat- 
tle of  Gettysburg11  was  shown  in  a  center 
city  theater  this  month  too.  Without  a 
living  creature  in  tho  cast,  the  twenty 
minute  film,  narrated  by  Leslie  Nielsen 
and  made  with  the  technical  advice  of  Dr., 
J0  Walter  Coleman,  gave  a  breathtaking 
account  of  tho  fighto  Nothing  is  seen 
but  the  terrain  of  Gettysburg,  the  land- 
marks on  the  field, but  no  full  dross 
reonactmont  could  be  more  excitingo  The 
audience  itself  engaged  in  the  slugging 
on  McPherson's  Ridge  on  the  first  day. 
participated  in  the  wild  melee  on  the 
loft  on  tho  second  day.  ^nd.  then  came 
tho  third  of  July,  and  Pickett's  charge,, 
It  was'  all  there,  the  steady  march,  over 
'the' long  .mile,  the  tenseness  of  the  wait- 
ing Union  forces,  and  the  cl  ash-  which 
spelled  tho  ond„ 

Keep  -  an.  eye  open  for  it.  Whatever 
feature  may  be  shown,  don't  miss  seeing 
"The  Bnttlo  of  Gettysburg" o 

The-  Pennsylvania    thome    w;  s  rounded 
off  with  the  appearance  of  r  book  in  the 
f rdl . en t i  tl e d    " Th ey  Met  at  Get ty  sbur g" , 
a  complete  account  within  one  oover  of 
the  entire  Pennsylvania  campaign  of  18q^ 
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Of  300  Comrades,  200  Fell 

Struggle  at  Gettysburg 
Limned  by  Brooklynite 

'"The  boys  stood  right  up  to  their  work  .  .  .  going  into 
the  tight  we  had  something  over  300  men  and  today  we 
only  number  100.  We  cannot  tell  how  many  are  killed, 
but  the  greater  portion  are  wounded.  Our  division  suf- 
fered severely  .  .  ." 


With  these  words,  scribbled  in 
pencil  the  night  after  of  the  first 
day  of  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg, 
a  Brooklyn  officer  told  of  the 
fierce  fighting  in  that  famous 
Civil.  War  battle. 

The  letter  was  written  on  July 
2,  1863  by  Adjutant  John  Vliet, 
presumed  to  be  one  of  the  bor- 
ough's 75,000  volunteers  who  re- 
sponded to  Lincoln's  call  for 
solders  in  April  1861. 

One  of  12  Letters 

i  It  was  one  of  twelve  letters  he 
wfpte  which  will  be  featured  at 
tlie  Long  Island  Historical  So- 
ciety's, second  program  in  its 
"Brooklyn   and    the   Civil  War" 


series  Thursday  evening  at  128 
Pierrepont  St. 

The  series  is  part  of  the  so- 
ciety's participation  in  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration  of  the  Civil 
War,  of  which  Edgerton  North  i3 
president. 

"I  think  Vliet's  Civil  War  let- 
ters are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing and  important  I  have  read," 
the  Rev.  Dr.  David  M.  Cory, 
chairman  of  the  society's  special 
projects  committee,  said  yester- 
day. "It  amazes  me  how  he  found 
time  to  write  them." 

With  the  exception  of  one  let- 
ter which  he  wrote  to  his  mother 
after  the  Battle  of  Bull  Run,  all 


of  Vliet'3  others  were  addressed 
to  his  employer,  Charles  CoiUiia. 
Collins,  who -preserved  the  letters 
— and  made  a  copy  of  the  moth- 
er's— turned  them  over  to  the 
society  in  1894.  According  to 
Collins'  letter  at  that  time,  Vliet 
returned  to  work  for  him  after 
the  war  but  died  before  18'J4. 

Letters  to  Be  Read  , 

Cory,  long  one  of  Brooklyn's 
most  prominent  ministers  and 
now  pastor  of  the  Homecrest 
Presbyterian  Church,  Avenue  T 
and  E.  15th  St.,  will  read  the  let- 
ters at  Thursday's  meeting,  which 
is  open  to  the  public.  • 

According  to  Corey,  Vliet 
served  in  the  renowned  84th 
(14th)  Regiment.  He  enlisted  at 
the  age  of  26  and  became  a  first 
sergeant  in  Company  D  on  May 
23,  1861. 

In  his  letter  about  Gettysburg's 
toll,  Vliet  wrote,  "I  escaped  yes- 
terday without  a  scratch  although 
nearly  all  of  our  company  are 
wounded  or  missing  .  .  .  we  num- 
ber 10  men  and  two  officers. 

"The  Second  Wisconsin  have 
only  40  men  ...  all  their  field 
and  staff  officers  are  killed  or 
wounded.  Today  it  has  been 
rather  quiet  except  for  skirmish- 
ing and  sharp  shooting  and  shell- 


ing their  wa^oa  train*  and 
cavalry  ... 

"I'm  sorry  to  say,  however, 
that  the  wounded  were  not  at- 
tended to  except  by  our  men  in 
the  ranks  who  had  to  4re$s  thent 
as    well    as^  they  kap^^i^y^ 

Critica'l  «^^Utic 

Discussing  the  July  1  fighting, 
Vliet  said  he  thought  "we  at- 
tacked  the  enemy1  before  it  was 
intended  as  our  corps  was  the 
only  one  for  several  hours  on  the 
field." 

Unable  to  post  the  letter  dur- 
ing the  battle,  Vliet  added  a  post- 
script on  July  4,  noting  "so  far,  | 
today  all.  is  quiet  an<}  we  are 
burying  our  dead." 

Vliet,  who  escaped  wounds ! 
until  the  Battle  of  the  Wilderness  1 
in  1864,  wrote  to  his  mother  after 
the  Battle  of  Bull  Run:  "On  Sun- 
day morning  we  got  on  our  way  \ 
at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  for  > 
Bull  Run  and  marched  until  I 
nearly  12  o'clock  without  halting 
scarcely  on  the  way  .  .  . 

"And  when  we  arrived  within 
a  mile-and-a-half  of  the  battle- 
field they  put  us  on  the  double 
quick  march  which  exhausted  the 
men,  it  being  a-:va|y  Warm  day 
and  water  scare^:'*^ff.  But  they 
managed  to  mafciS*beir  rallies 
with  our  regiment. 

(Pictures  on  back  page) 


Stop  Press  News— 1861-65 

South  Carolina  leaves  the  Union  and  the  Charleston 
Mercury  comes  out  with  an  extra.  This  is  one  of 
the  items  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Civil  War  centennial 
program  which  the  Long  [aland  Historical  Society 
is  sponsoring.  Librarian  H-elen  Bolman  holds  the 
framed  exhibit.  — Story  on  page  5S 


(NEWS  fit  >«  by  Ed  Piters) 

Dr.  David  M.  Cory  puts  up  a  reward  poster  for  Lincoln's  assassin. 


ILLINOIS  STATE  REGISTER 
Springfield,  Illinois 
November  19,1963 


Letter  Tells 
Of  Gettysburg 
Casualties 

A  first  hand  account  of  the 
tremendous  number  of  casual- 
ties of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg 
was  revealed  in  an  original  let- 
ter shown  here  today. 

The  letter  owned  by  King  V. 
Hostick  of  Springfield,  a  collec- 
tor of  historical  documents,  was 
written  by  David  McConaughy, 
an  attorney  of  Gettysburg,  Pa., 
and  an  officer  of  the  Battle 
Field  Memorial  Association. 

The  letter  written  Nov.  25, 
1863,  said:  "I  report  to  you  the 
result  of  my  desired  attention 
to  re-covering  the  exposed  re- 
mains of  the  rebel  dead.  I  have 
dispersed  $65  in  full  for  the  la- 
bor devoted  to  it  before  the  19th 
inst. 

"The  number  of  pits  was  134 
and  of  single  graves  nearly  400 
recovered,  embracing  at  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  about  3,000 
rebel  dead.  This  work  was  con- 
fined to  the  lines  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Union  and  Rebel 
armies.  A  great  many  of  t  h  e 
Rebel  dead  were  carried  to  the 
rear  and  buried  so  as  to  con- 
ceal their  total  loss.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  5,000  lay  buried  at 
and  near  the  scenes  of  conflict; 
and  of  course  there  are  yet  re- 
mains which  are  exposed;  and 
to  recover  the  scattered  dead 
required  more  time  than  af- 
forded prior  to  the  19th.  But  all 
that  could  be  done  was  done 
and  I  have  heard  of  no  stric- 
tures upon  their  remains  being 
offensively  exposed." 
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Played  Out  Again  at  Gettysburg 
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.  :  «♦  By  WILLIAM  K.  STEVENS 

u  iij.       Special  10  The  New  York  Times 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.,  June  26  -  A 
century  and  a  quarter  later,  the  pil- 
grims are  converging  from  every- 
where, by  the  thousands,  on  this  little 
Pennsylvania  town  with  its  immortal 
name. 

■Those  from  places  like  Virginia  and 
Georgia  tend  to  linger  the  longest  on 
Seminary  Ridge,  from  which  Gen.  Rob- 
•  ert  E.  Lee  watched  his  soldiers  press 
the  Confederate  cause  to  its  high-water 
mark. 

""From  there,  on  these  peacefully  soft 
summer  evenings  of  1988,  latter-day 
Americans  use  binoculars  much  like 
the  general's  to  spy  on  wild  deer  and 
pheasants.  The  pheasants  quarrel  ter- 
ritorially over  the  very  ground  across 
which  14,000  of  Lee's  troops  advanced 
hi.  the  desperate,  lethal  but  futile  as- 
sault known  as  Pickett's  Charge. 
Occasional  Moist  Eyes 

"  Across  the  field,  on  Cemetery  Ridge, 
a  slight  rise  a  mile  away,  Union  forces 
repulsed  Pickett's  Charge  and  stopped 
an  invasion  of  the  North  that  might 
well  have  secured  Southern  independ- 
ence and  changed  world  history.  That 
is  where  Americans  from  places  like 
New  York  and  Michigan  tend  to  tarry 
longest,  meditating  with  far-away 
looks  and  an  occasional  moist  eye. 

One  hundred  twenty-five  years  ago 
today,  92,000  Union  and  70,000  Confed- 
erate troops  maneuvered  in  the  lushly 
rolling  farmland  hereabouts  toward  a 
chance  encounter  that  would  touch  off 
what  is  widely  considered  the  Civil 
War's  decisive  battle. 

The  clash  on  July  1, 2  and  3, 1863,  was 
drama  of  the  highest  order:  General 
Lee,  his  army  in  top  form  and  wearing 
an1  aura  of  invincibility  after  a  long 
series  of  major  victories,  thrust  boldly 
into  Pennsylvania  in  a  bid  to  end  the 
war  on  Confederate  terms.  The  North 
panicked.  But  the  Union  army  pre- 
vailed, at  a  cost  of  51,000  casualties  on 
both  sides.  General  Lee's  army  never 
recovered. 

Americans  responded  to  chords  of 
memory  this  weekend,  jamming  this 
town  of  7,000  people,  creating  huge  traf- 
fic jams  as  they  gathered  for  the  explo- 
sive opener  of  a  17-day  observance  of 
the  battle's  anniversary. 

Fatal  Charge  Re-enacted  , 

Over  a  three-day  period  starting  Fri- 
day, some  7,500  "troops"  refought  the 
battle  in  what  was  billed  as  the  largest 
Civil  War  re-enactment  to  date. 

Today,  in  the  climactic  scene,  more 
than  60,000  spectators  —  it  was  a  sell- 
out all  three  days  —  watched  from  a 
grassy  hillside  as  gray-clad  Southern- 
ers once  again  assaulted  their  blue-uni- 
formed adversaries  in  a  portrayal  of 
the  fatal  charge  led  by  Gen.  George 
Pickett  on  July  3, 1863. 

The  event  was  organized  and  staged 


Associated  Press 


Union,  left,  and  Confederate  troops  in  a  re-enactment  Saturday  of  a 
cavalry  engagement  in  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 


Emotions  still 
run  high  125 
years  after  the 
Civil  War  battle. 


for  the  American  Civil  War  Commemo- 
rative Committee  by  Napoleonic  Tac- 
tles  Inc.,  but  it  might  have  been  the 
work  of  Cecil  B.  De  Mille. 

With  rebel  flags  and  regimental 
colors  snapping  in  the  breeze  across  a 
mile-wide  front,  a  gray-clad  force  of 
4,500,  roughly  a  third  the  size  of  the  one 
that  General  Lee  actually  sent  in  1863, 
advanced  up  a  mile-long  slope  in  spec- 
tacular formation.  At  the  top,  a  blue 


force  of  3,000,  massed  along  a  ridge 
just  south  of  here,  waited  with  cannon 
and  musket. 

Sun,  Smoke  and  Dust 
On  the  Southerners  came,  rank  after 
rank  in  the  hot  sun,  through  the  smoke 
and  dust,  breaking  at  last  into  the 
famed  Rebel  yell  as  the  smoke  and 
roar  of  musketry  filled  the  afternoon. 
The  Confederates  breached  the  Union 
line  for  what  seemed  an  instant,  then 
fell  back,  staggering  down  the  slope. 

As  they  did,  three  or  four  Yankees 
ran  after  them,  trying  to  snatch  a  rebel 
battle  flag.  "That's  a  no-no"  among  the 
fraternity  of  Civil  War  re-enactors, 
Hanson  Boyd,  a  Confederate  soldier 
from  Atlanta,  had  said  before  the  bat- 


tie.  "We're  real  particular  about  our 
colors,"  he  added.  Yesterday,  a  fist 
fight  broke  out  on  the  battlefield  when 
a  Union  officer  unhorsed  a  Confederate 
who  had  seized  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

After  their  "victory"  today,  Union 
horsemen  paraded  a  captured  Confed- 
erate banner  in  front  of  the  Federal 
ranks  while  huzzahs  filled  the  air. 

Largest  American  Battle  Toll 

The  1863  battle  was  an  event  to  which 
superlatives  cling.  It  was  the  biggest, 
bloodiest  and  most  critical  single  battle 
of  a  war  in  which  more  Americans  died 
than  in  all  other  wars  combined,  in- 
cluding World  War  II  and  the  Vietnam 
War. 

It  was  also  a  turning  point  of  the  na- 
tion's most  traumatic  and  emotional 
collective  experience,  Dr.  James  M. 
McPherson,  the  Princeton  University 
scholar  and  Civil  War  authority,  said 
here  the  other  day. 

Mourners  of  a  Lost  Cause 

The  battle  was  re-enacted  on  private 
land  because  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice does  not  allow  such  activities  on  the 
real  battlefield.  And  it  took  place  a 


week  early  to  avoid  interfering  with 
events  planned  here  next  weekend, 
when  up  to  50,000  visitors  a  day  are  ex- 
pected to  descend  on  Gettysburg. 

Events  like  this  open  deep  well- 
springs  of  nostalgia,  loyalty  and  senti- 
ment, particularly  among  some  South- 
erners, mourners  of  the  lost  cause,  on 
whose  soil  the  war  was  mostly  fought. 

Contact  between  Yankees  and 
Rebels  at  re-enactments  is  "pretty 
minimal,"  because  tempers  some- 
times flare,  said  Charles  Smith  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ga.,  who  portrayed  a  Confed- 
erate soldier. 

But  for  many  Americans,  the  mem- 
ory fades  into  dried  textbook  images. 

"I  can  go  into  McDonald's  wearing 
my  uniform,  and  people  will  ask  me 
which  side  I'm  on,"  said  Keith  Harri- 
son of  Okemos,  Mich.,  who,  in  blue, 
commanded  a  Union  unit  in  the  re- 
enactment. 

Five  Little  Soldiers 

And  the  high  emotions  that  held  sway 
on  the  mock  battlefield  gave  way  some- 
times to  lightheadedness. 

The  other  morning,  five  young  boys 
strode  through  the  vast,  tented  en- 
campment of  the  re-enactment  players 
as  if  they  owned  it.  They  said  they  were 
from  North  Carolina,  California,  New 
Mexico,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

They  called  themselves  the  mini- 
men  of  the  camp.  Four  wore  gray.  One 
carried  a  big  Confederate  flag.  The 
fifth  and  smallest,  cap  askew  and  long 
coat  flapping  as  he  walked,  wore  blue. 

The  oldest  explained,  "He's  our  spy." 

And  on  the  real  Cemetery  Ridge  the 
other  evening,  two  small  children  were 
playing  on  a  stone  wall  at  the  high- 
water  mark  of  Pickett's  Charge,  a  spot 
where  agony  and  ferocity,  sustained  by 
raw  courage,  had  once  ruled. 

"Richard!  Michele!  1  want  you  off 
there  now ! "  their  mother  ordered. 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  told  you  to." 

She  could  have  been  from  Atlanta  or 
Detroit,  so  universally  American  was 
the  tableau.  Somehow,  it  did  not  seem 
to  matter  which. 
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Two  of  the  634  cannons  used  in  the  Civil  War's  largest  battle  are 
here  125  years  ago. 
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dramatic  reminders  of  the  struggle 
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OF  THAT  WAR 
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From  the  Associated  Press 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa 


obert  Winn  stands  silently  in  the  tall,  wet 
grass,  studying  the  gently  sloping  field 
before  him  the  way  an  artist  sizes  up  a 
blank  canvas. 


This  is  ground  zero,  the  field  where  Confederate 
Maj.  Gen.  George  Pickett's  charge  was  thwarted  in 
the  climactic  action  of  the  Civil  War's  Battle  of 
Gettysburg. 

More  than  6,000  men  ended  up  dead,  wounded  or 
missing  in  this  field  on  July  3,  1863.  With  them, 
historians  say,  died  the  Confederate  States  of 
America's  attempt  to  withdraw  from  the  United 
States  and  form  a  separate  nation. 

Although  the  combat  took  place  125  years  ago, 
Winn  of  Washington,  111.,  can  see  it  clearly,  even 
through  the  haze  of  a  rainy  day. 

So  can  Gabor  Boritt,  a  historian  who  lives  on  a 
nearby  farm  that  was  used  as  a  Civil  War  hospital. 
"Shut  your  eyes  and  you  can  see  the  Whole  thing,"  he 
says.  'Think  about  it  too  much  and  the  tears  well  up 
in  your  eyes." 

Winn  can  also  see  a  lesson  in  the  bloodshed  of 
Pickett's  charge  and  the  two  days  of  fighting  that 
preceded  it. 

"It's  history  that  I  hope  never  repeats  itself,"  he 
says  softly. 

Army  Capt.  Phil  Toms  views  the  same  field, 
thinking  about  what  he  would  do  if  history  does 
repeat. 

"When  I  look  at  a  piece  of  ground,  I  try  to  think 
what  I  would  do  if  I  had  to  fight  here,"  says  the 
Kentuckian,  who  had  an  ancestor  in  the  Confederate 
Army.  "The  battlefield  is  a  good  place  to  study 
small  unit  leadership  skills." 

Winn  and  Toms  are  two  of  the  more  than  2  mil- 
lion visitors  the  National  Park  Service  expects  to 
tour  the  south-central  Pennsylvania  battlefield  dur- 
ing an  observance  of  the  125th  anniversary,  which 
officially  began  with  a  Memorial  Day  parade. 

Attendance  is  expected  to  peak  today  through 
Sunday  —  the  actual  dates  of  the  battle  —  and 
again  Nov.  19,  the  anniversary  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  to  mark  the  open- 
ing of  the  military  cemetery. 

Even  without  special  events,  about  1.4  million 
tourists  come  each  year  to  retrace  the  steps  of  the 
Union  and  Confederate  armies  through  the  boulder- 
strewn  woods  and  fields  where  they  fought  the 
only  major  battle  on  Northern  soil. 

Some  residents,  and  what  the  publisher  of  the 
town's  newspaper  calls  "the  purist-type  historians," 
are  up  in  arms  about  the  cars  and  congestion,  the 
proliferation  of  fast-food  restaurants  and  souvenir 
shops,  and  a  nearby  observation  tower  that  spars  307 
feet  above  Cemetery  Ridge. 

While  one  faction  worries  about  development, 
another  group  battles  a  park  service  plan  to  continue 
restoring  the  battlefield  and  limit  vehicle  access  to 
Devil's  Den,  where  Confederate  sharpshooters  hid 
among  the  rocks  and  fired  on  Union  troops  holding 
Little  Round  Top. 

Bob  Moore,  the  park  service's  media  director, 
expects  40,000  visitors  a  day  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
more  than  five  times  the  town's  population.  Thou- 
sands more  are  likely  to  crowd  into  the  cemetery  in 
November. 

Park  Service  officials  say  the  typical  visitor  stops 
for  a  few  hours  on  a  day  trip,  usually  while  on  the 
way  to  another  vacation  spot.  Winn,  who  enjoys 
reading  about  battles  but  doesn't  consider  himself 


Millions  of  Americans 
have  followed  Lincoln 
to  Gettysburg,  where 
48,000  "gave  the, last 
full  measure  of  devotion/' 


Gettysburg  events 

Admission  is  free  to  the  3,80f>acre  Gettysburg 
National  Military  Park  that  surrounds  the  small 
town  of  Gettysburg,  Pa. 
So  is  the  brochure  at  the  Visitors  Center 
explaining  the  crucial  battle  that  took  place 
there  during  the  first  three  days  of  July  in 
1863  between  Union  and  Confederate  armies. 
Hours  are  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  daily.  At  the 
Cyclorama  Center,  visitors  can  see  a  pano- 
ramic painting  of  Pickett's  charge.  Admission  is 
$1  for  visitors  ages  16  and  older,  free  for  visi- 
tors ages  15  and  younger.  The  electric  map 
orientation  costs  $2. 

Over  the  Fourth  of  July  weekend,  the  celebra- 
tion will  feature: . 

■  A  daylong  reunion  of  modem  military  vet- 
erans tomorrow. 

■  Peace  Day  on  Sunday  featuring  a  6  p.m. 
ceremony  at  the  Eternal  Light  Memorial  dur- 
ing which  the  flame  will  be  relighted  with  gas. 
Due  to  the  oil  embargo  in  the  earty  70s,  the 
energy  source  was  switched  from  gas  to 
electricity. 

Carl  Sagan  will  be  the  guest  speaker  and 
President  Ronald  Reagan  may  attend.  . 


a  Civil  War  buff,  made  a  quick  detour  to  the  battle- 
field on  the  way  to  visit  his  daughter  in  Richmond. 

Many  of  the  short-term  visitors  are  schoolchildren 
on  field  tripe.  Indeed,  on  some  spring  days  the 
fields  where  wave  after  wave  of  Confederate  soldiers 
marched  to  their  doom  are  filled  with  endless  col- 
umns of  students,  whose  primary  interests  seem  to 
be  when  to  eat  and  where  to  buy  souvenirs. 

Serious  visitors  can  spend  an  hour  or  more  in  one 
place,  surveying  the  rows  of  stark  marble  cubes 
mnrlring  the  graves  of  unknown  soldiers  in  the  ceme- 
tery or  replaying  the  heroics  of  Joshua  Chamberlain 
at  Little  Round  Top,  Southwell's  favorite  spot.  ;  ] 

Chamberlain,  a  college  professor  commanding  a 
regiment  of  volunteers,  earned  a  niche  in  history  on 
the  rock-strewn  hillside  by  ordering  his  mem  who 
had  run  out  of  ammunition,  to  use  bayonets  to 
hold  off  Confederate  fighters  On  the  second  day  of 
fighting.  Southern  forces  could  have  surrounded  the 
Union  lines  if  Chamberlain's  defense  had  failed. 

"You  could  spend  a  couple  weeks  here  and  still 
not  see  everything,"  says  Southwell,  a  self-professed 
"Civil  War  nut"  from  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  as  he 
packs  maps  and  other  souvenirs  into  his  car  trunk. 

Regardless  of  how  long  they  stay,  the  visitors 
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Gettysburg:  hallowed  battlefield 
and  the  Pickett's  Charge  Motel 
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spend  money.  A  recent  study  by  a  graduate  student 
at  Shippensburg  State  University  estimates  tourists 
pump  $42.7  million  a  year  into  the  local  economy. 
Tourism  is  the  second-biggest  industry  in  surround- 
ing Adams  County,  behind  agriculture. 

Showing  a  visitor  the  starting  point  of  the  main 
Confederate  attack,  Boritt,  a  professor  who  directs 
the  Civil  War  Institute  at  Gettysburg  College,  says 
the  Civil  War  is  "the  central  event  of  American 
mythology.  It  goes  beyond  history.  It  is  brother 
against  brother.  It  is  war  on  a  human  scale."  , 

The  Union  victory  here  was  the  key  event  in  the 
war  because  it  ended  a  string  of  losses  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  because  it  forced  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  his  troops  to  retreat  from  North- 
ern soil. 

A  Southern  victory  could  have  forced  the  North 
to  give  up,  some  scholars  say.  Or  it  could  have  per- 
suaded European  governments  to  aid  the  Confeder- 
ate cause. 

Boritt,  an  intense  man  in  his  late  40s,  became 
drawn  to  the  Civil  War  after  he  left  Hungary  as  a 
teen-ager  in  1957. 

Studying  the  war,  he  says,  is  part  of  "a  love  that 
I  found  in  America.  You  adopt  a  country  and 
you  make  an  effort  to  become  part  of  it.  How  better 
to  do  it  than  to  get  involved  in  the  American  Civil 
War?" 

The  professor,  escorting  some  guests  around  the 
field,  recounts  Lee's  message  to  the  Confederate 
fighters  who  straggled  back  from  Pickett's  failed 
attempt  to  break  the  center  of  the  Union  line.  "It's 


all  my  fault,"  the  demoralized  general  is  quoted  as 
saying. 

"He's  historically  accurate,"  Boritt  says.  "It  was 
his  fault." 

When  a  guest  who  suggests  the  outcome  might 
have  been  different  if  Lt.  Gen.  James  Longstreet 
had  moved  his  men  into  position  faster  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  the  battle,  Boritt  retorts,  "He  was  the 
brightest  general  on  this  battlefield." 

Col.  Hal  Nelson,  who  teaches  at  the  U.S.  Army 
War  College  in  nearby  Carlisle,  says  Longstreet's  • 
action  is  just  one  of  a  number  of  questions  military 
buffs  continue  to  debate. 

They  also  argue  about  Lee's  decision  to  march 
on  the  Union  center.  They  wonder  if  the  fighting 
could  have  ended  sooner  if,  on  the  first  day,  Con- 
federate fighters  had  moved  to  the  high  ground  of 
Cemetery  Ridge  after  cracking  one  flank  of  the 
Union  line. 

Nelson  says  touring  the  battlefield  is  good  train- 
ing for  officers  because  the  Civil  War  was  the  first 
modern  war  and  the  tactics  used  then  are  still  help- 
ful in  conventional  warfare.  Several  times  each 
year,  he  brings  students  from  the  War  College  and 
officers  from  regional  Army  bases  here  to  debate 
tactics  and  study  the  terrain. 

One  War  College  student  wrote  that  a  visit  to 
Gettysburg  calls  attention  to  "the  fundamentals  of 
our  profession  —  courage,  fortitude,  perseverance 
and  selflessness.'. . .  There  is  something  to  be  gained 
from  walking  those  fields  that  will  never  be  found 
on  a  computer  terminal  or  Pentagon  briefing 
chart" 
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Ruin  of  Gettysburg 
under  investigation 


►  A  secret  land  deal 
is  blamed  for 
its  bulldozing. 

From  the  Chicago  Tribune 

WASHINGTON  —  It  was  a  scene 
of  fierce  fighting  at  Gettysburg,  the 
epic  bloodletting  that  transformed 
the  Civil  War. 

As  part  of  the  Union  line  broke 
late  on  the  battle's  first  day,  Con- 
federate soldiers  converged  on  the 
blue-suited  troops  as  they  tried  to 
escape  through  a  cut  in  Oak  Ridge. 

One  Union  survivor  later  de- 
scribed what  ensued  as  "probably 
the  most  desperate  fight  ever  waged 
between  artillery  and  infantry  at 
close  range  without  a  particle  of  cov- 
er on  either  side." 

But  now  part  of  that  Pennsylva- 
nia ridge  has  been  bulldozed,  and  a 
railroad  spur  slices  the  area. 

And  as  concerns  arise  about 
threats  to  the  preservation  of  histor- 
ic battlefields,  a  congressional  sub- 
committee is  investigating  why  the 
National  Park  Service  let  this  hap- 
pen at  Gettysburg. 

Rep.  Mike  Synar,  D-Okla.,  the 
subcommittee's  chairman,  yesterday 
charged  that  the  damage  occurred 
largely  because  the  Park  Service  is 
too  secretive  in  its  land  dealings. 

Roger  Kennedy,  the  director  of 
the  Park  Service,  said  the  destruc- 
tion of  part  of  the  Gettysburg  land- 


scape occurred  "inadvertently."  He 
added  that  his  agency  is  taking  steps 
to  make  sure  similar  problems  do 
not  occur  at  other  sites. 

The  changes  at  Gettysburg 
stemmed  from  a  1990  land  swap  be- 
tween the  Park  Service  and  Gettys- 
burg College,  which  owns  a  tract 
that  includes  part  of  the  battlefield. 

The  college  gave  the  Park  Ser- 
vice an  easement  on  47  acres.  The 
government,  in  turn;  handed  over 
ownership  of  7.5  acres,  including 
part  of  Oak  Ridge  and  the  cut 
through  it,  so  the  school  could  move 
a  rail  line  off  its  campus. 

Others  testified  that  in  addition 
to  moving  the  rail  line,  the  college 
and  a  railroad  company  also  built  a 
new  rail  spur,  knocked  down  stands 
of  trees  and  carved  into  the  ridge  at 
a  severe  angle,  which  caused  erosion. 

College  officials  contended  that 
they  had  provided  the  Park  Service 
full  information  about  their  plans. 

But  former  Rep.  Peter  Kost- 
mayer,  D-Pa,  who  was  involved  in 
the  original  land  negotiations,  testi- 
fied that  "all  sorts  of  work  was  done 
that  we  were  never  told  about." 

He  also  said  the  Park  Service 
and  college  should  restore  the  land. 

"Certainly  it  will  cost  Gettysburg 
College  millions,"  said  historian  Wil- 
liam Frassanito,  who  also  testified. 
"But  we  cannot  think  of  a  more  ap- 
propriate punishment  for  those  who 
arrogantly  spent  millions  to  make 
this  a  'done  deal.'  " 


Official  Who  Approved  Gettysburg  Land  Swap  Is  to  Be  Transferred 


By  TODD  S.  PURDUM 

Special  10  The  New  York  Times 

WASHINGTON,  June  11  —  The 
head  of  the  Gettysburg  National  Mili- 
tary Park,  who  consummated  a  land 
swap  that  destroyed  a  sliver  of  the 
Civil  War  battlefield  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  will  be  transferred, 
and  the  chairman  of  a  House  panel 
that  oversees  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice says  he  will  try  to  undo  the  dam- 
age wrought  by  the  deal. 
'  Representative  Sidney  R.  Yates, 
the  Chicago  Democrat  who  heads  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  subcom- 
mittee oh  the  interior,  asked  the  Park 


Service  this  week  to  study  how  to 
restore  Oak  Ridge,  a  sloping  spit  of 
land  that  figured  in  the  first  day  of  the 
pivotal  three-day  Battle  of  Gettys- 
burg in  July  1863. 

■:     'Gettysburg  Is  Central' 

Tons  of  earth  at  the  end  of  the  ridge 
were  removed  three  years  ago,  after, 
Gettysburg  College,  a  private  institu- 
tion that  abuts  the  battle  site,  ac- 
quired 7.5  acres  of 'parkland  to  relo- 
cate a  rail  line  that  ran  through  its 
campus.  In  exchange,  the  college 
granted  the  park  an  easement  on  47 
acres  of  college  land  nearby. 


"1  don't  think  we  ought  to  give  up 
on  it,"  Mr.  Yates  said  of  the  loss  of  the 
land,  which  has  drawn  the  wrath  of 
preservationists  and  historians.  "To 
my  mind,  and  I'm  sure  to  most  Amer- 
icans, Gettysburg  is  central  to  the 
Civil  War,  and  this  really  amounts  to 
a  rape  of  it.  Money's  limited,  of 
course,  but  for  something  like  this, 
we'll  do  everything  .we  can  to  see  if 
we  can  get  it  corrected." 

Until  Mr.  Yates,  wielding  the  power 
of  his  subcommittee's  purse,  weighed 
in,  the  issue  had  drawn  the  interest  in 
Congress'  of  only  Representative 
Mike  Synar,  Democrat  of  Oklahoma. 
As  head  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee's  subcommittee  on 
the  environment,  energy  and  natural 
resources,  Mr.  Synar  conducted  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  land  deal. 

Testimony  at  a  hearing  Mr.  Synar 
held  last  month  indicated  that  the 
deal  had  been  poorly  handled  by 
parks  officials  and  showed  that  col- 
lege officials  had  not  specified  how 
much  of  the  ridge  would  have  to  be 
destroyed  to  move  the  rail  line.  Col- 
lege officials  have  maintained  thai 
they  followed  all  required  procedures 
and  did  nothing  wrong.  The  director 
of  (he  Park  Service,  Roger  Kennedy, 
told  the  panel,  that  the  results  had 
been  a  tragic  mistake,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  a  management  shake-up 
was  imminent,  i 

Late  last  month,  as  part  of  person- 
nel changes  at  several  parks,  the  su- 
perintendent at  Gettysburg,  Jose  Cis- 
neros, was  told  that  he  would  be 


translerred  to  Big  Bend  National 
Park  in  Texas  later  this  year.  Mr.; 
Cisneros  was  not  in  charge  at  Getlys-^ 
burg  when  the  land  deal  was  negotiate 
ed,  but  he  approved  it. 

Transfer  Called  Not  Punitive  ■ 

In  a  telephone  interview  this  week, 
Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  Mr.  Cisneros's 
transfer  was  not  punitive.  "The  re- 
sponsibility for  this  sequence  of  er-: 
rors  is  not  easy  to  fix,"  he  said.  A[ 
replacement  for  Mr.  Cisneros  has  not 
been  named. 

In  a  report  to  Mr.  Synar  this  week, i 
Mr.  Kennedy  outlined  options  to  mini- 
mize or  reverse  the  negative  effects 
of  the  swap.  They  include  stopping 
erosion  at  the  excavation  site,  where 
parkland  has  continued  to  slide  down 
the  hill;  using  plantings  to  camou- 
flage a  retaining  wall;  restoring  Oak 
Ridge  to  its  original  condition,  or  pur- 
suing legal  action  to  reclaim  the  land 
from  the  college.  Mr.  Kennedy  pro- 
posed the  first  option  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  Synar  replied  in  a  letter  that  he 
strongly  opposed  taking  any  action 
that  would  diminish  the  chance- that 
the  site  might  some  day  be  fully  re- 
stored. "I  am  not  satisfied  that  the 
service  has  adequately  explored  all 
its  options  with  respect  to  restoring 
the  ridge,"  Mr.  Synar  wrote.  Both  Mr. 
Synar  and  Mr.  Yates  said  the  Park 
Service  should  explore  the  costs  and 
feasibility  of  reacquiring  the  land. 

In  the  interview,  Mr:  Kennedy  said 
that  parks  lawyers  and  engineers 
would  consider  all  the  options,  and 
said  of  Mr.  Synar,  "I  am  fully  pre- 
pared to  do  what  he  wants." 
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Romance  vs.  Reality  at  Gettysburg: 
A  Reconnaissance  Report  on  the  Books 


By  Glenn  LaFantasie 


THERE  is  no  escaping  the  powerful 
hold  that  Gettysburg  has  on  the  Amer- 
ican imagination.  The  130th  anniver- 
saries of  the  battle  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  Address  were  commemo- 
rated last  year  with  noisy  re-enactments  and 
high-sounding  orations.  "Gettysburg,"  a  film 
based  on  the  1974  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
novel,  "The  Killer  Angels,"  by  Michael 
Shaara,  was  released  to  selected  theaters 
around  the  country  in  1993;  it  will  be  broad- 
cast later  this  month  as  a  television  mini- 
series. 

Meanwhile,  with  somewhat  less  fanfare, 
books  about  Gettysburg  —  the  battle,  the 
address  and  the  place  —  have  rolled  steadily 
off  the  presses.  Gettysburg  has  been  the 
subject  of  more  books  than  any  other  battle 
in  American  history,  and  the  list  of  titles 
keeps  getting  longer.  Richard  Allen  Sauers 
cites  more  than  2,700  books  and  articles  in 
his  useful  volume  "The  Gettysburg  Cam- 
paign, June  Third  to  August  First,  Eighteen 
Sixty-Three:  A  Comprehensive,  Selectively 
Annotated  Bibliography"  (Greenwood 
Press,  $45),  which  was  published  in  1982  and 
covers  the  available  literature  up  to  that 
date.  When  it  comes  to  Gettysburg,  no  reader 
should  ever  be  at  a  loss  to  find  a  good  book. 

Yet  much  of  this  writing  —  with  some 
notable  exceptions  —  is  nothing  more  than 
ritualistic  recitations  of  the  Gettysburg 
story  that  do  not  significantly  advance  his- 
torical scholarship  or  popular  understanding 
of  the  events  that  took  place  there.  "Gettys- 
burg historiography,"  laments  Mr.  Sauers, 
"has  been  in  a  rut  for  the  last  50-odd  years." 
While  some  recent  scholarly  works  indicate 
that  historians  are  beginning  to  map  out 
some  different  —  and  innovative  —  ap- 
proaches to  interpreting  the  battle  and  its 
distinctive  place  in  American  history,  the 
fact  is  that  most  books,  old  and  new,  simply 
repeat  the  great  myths  about  Gettysburg 
over  and  over  again. 

These  myths  derive  not  only  from  our 
intensely  romantic  image  of  the  Civil  War, 
our  "Gone  With  the  Wind"  picture  of  the  past, 
but  also  from  the  10  simple  sentences  that 
Lincoln  spoke  at  Gettysburg  four  months 
after  the  battle,  sentences  that  effectively 
turned  the  battle  —  and  the  entire  war  —  into 
a  symbol  of  American  sacrifice  and  lofty 
purpose.  We  have,  however,  paid  a  serious 
price  for  this  exalted  view  of  Gettysburg,  for 
in  our  failure  to  see  the  battle  as  it  was,  we 
succeed  only  in  glorifying  war  and  diminish- 
ing its  human  cost. 


Gettysburg  is  deeply  embedded  in  our  na- 
tional consciousness;  our  attachment  to  it  is 
emotional,  even  spiritual.  More  than  a  mil- 
lion people  visit  the  Gettysburg  National 
Military  Park  every  year  to  see  for  them- 
selves the  place  where,  from  July  1  to  July  3, 
1863,  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee's  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia  and  Maj.  Gen.  George  G.  Meade's 
Army  of  the  Potomac  hammered  away  at 


Glenn  LaFantasie,  the  editor  of  "Gettysburg: 
Colonel  William  C.  Oates  and  Lieutenant 
Frank  A.  Haskell,"  is  writing  a  book  about 
Little  Round  Top. 


Dead  Union  soldiers  after  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg. 


each  other  across  verdant  fields.  That  hellish 
slaughter  resulted  in  51,000  casualties.  Histo- 
rians have  called  it  the  turning  point  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  "high-water  mark  of  the 
Confederacy,"  but  for  tourists  who  visit  the 
battlefield  and  for  others  who  read  books 
about  it,  there  is  something  sacred  and  mys- 
tical about  Gettysburg.  "The  blood  in  the 
earth  runs  deep  at  Gettysburg,"  wrote  Nor- 
man Cousins  in  1964,  "but  the  eye  sees  only 
an  enchanted  land." 

In  fact,  the  battle  and  the  address  are  no 
longer  ordinary  historical  occurrences.  Un- 
like, say,  the  siege  of  Yorktown  that  ended 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  events  that  tran- 
spired at  Gettysburg  in  1863  have  gently 
passed  into  the  fuliginous  realm  of  American 
mythology.  What  happened  there,  if  the  my- 
thology is  to  be  believed,  was  a  cataclysm 
waged  among  gods,  a  great  and  terrible 
battle  that  ultimately  decided  the  fate  of  the 
nation.  Lincoln's  speech,  which  called  for  a 
rebirth  of  freedom,  has  confirmed  Gettys- 
burg's pivotal  place  in  history.  It  was  there, 
on  that  hallowed  ground,  that  a  new  America 
was  born. 

This  epic  version  of  Gettysburg  is  compel- 
ling. Like  the  ancient  tales  of  Homer,  the 
story  has  been  repeated  by  numerous  bards. 
Historians  have  pored  over  every  conceiv- 
able aspect  of  the  battle,  have  explored  ar- 
chival nooks  and  crannies  to  uncover  fresh 
evidence,  have  analyzed  Lincoln's  address 
from  countless  angles  and  have  written 
about  Gettysburg  in  amazing  detail.  What's 
most  striking  about  these  books  is  that  most 
of  them  say  pretty  much  the  same  thing,  so 
much  so  that  the  repetition  seems  ritualistic, 
as  if  the  tale  were  being  recited  by  one 
village  shaman  after  another. 

Such  retellings  do  not  mean  that  all  books 
about  Gettysburg  are,  to  borrow  a  phrase 
from  Lincoln,  a  "bad  bargain."  Historians 
are  beginning  to  look  at  the  battle  from 
several  new  angles,  including  some  clear- 
eyed  perspectives  on  the  experiences  of  com- 
mon soldiers,  blue  and  gray,  who  faced  the 
heat  of  battle  on  the  front  lines.  Other  writers 
are  profitably  turning  their  attention  away 


from  ,the  legendary  commanders  to  focus 
instead  on  the  leadership  of  field  officers  and 
the  outcome  of  the  split-second  decisions 
made  in  the  glare  of  combat,  not  in  the  shade 
of  headquarters.  And  Garry  Wills,  in  his 
recent  study  of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  of- 
fers a  perceptive,  compelling  analysis  of  the 
complex  meanings  and  continuing  reverber- 
ations of  Lincoln's  speech.  All  in  all,  histori- 
ans appear  to  be  formulating  a  more  com- 
plex —  and  a  less  romanticized  —  conception 
of  Gettysburg's  bloody  reality. 

Yet  there  is  no  easy  path  to  understanding 
what  this  battle,  this  frightful  nightmare 
come  true,  was  like  for  the  men  who  fought 
it.  To  help  readers  find  their  way  over  what 
can  be  some  fairly  rugged  terrain,  I  offer  my 
own  reconnaissance  report  on  the  literature, 
concentrating  primarily  on  titles  that  tell 
crucial  parts  of  the  story  and  are  currently 
in  print,  but  without  taking  note  of  every 
Gettysburg  book  available  in  bookstores  or 
in  the  catalogues  of  mail-order  houses  that 
specialize  in  the  Civil  War  (and  that  often 
serve  as  the  publishers  of  original  Gettys- 
burg titles  or  reprints). 

The  place  to  begin  is  with  general  histories 
of  the  battle  that  serve  as  the  prime  purvey- 
ors of  Gettysburg's  mighty  legends.  In  these 
books  the  focus  is  on  the  battle  itself.  Lin- 
coln's speech,  if  mentioned  at  all,  comes  up  in 
a  final  chapter  or  epilogue. 

Bruce  Cation,  a  gifted  storyteller  and  per- 
haps America's  most  famous  Civil  War  his- 
torian, wrote  two  general  histories  of  Gettys- 
burg. The  best  known  of  these,  "Gettysburg: 
The  Final  Fury"  (Doubleday,  cloth,  $17.95; 
paper,  $10.95),  is  a  surprisingly  slim  narra- 
tive that  lacks  Catton's  usual  verve  and  flair. 
Paradoxically,  Catton's  fullest  treatment  of 
the  battle  is  contained  in  an  illustrated  book 
for  children,  "The  Battle  of  Gettysburg" 
(American  Heritage  Junior  Library/Troll 
Associates,  $14.95),  a  marvelous  tour  de 
force  that  does  not  compromise  detail  or 
style  for  the  sake  of  a  younger  readership. 
Although  he  concentrates  on  the  generals  of 
both  armies  and  the  decisions  they  made  al 
Gettysburg,  Catton  does  not  forget  to  include 


some  discussion  of  the  front-line  soldiers  in 
his  account. 

Another  general  history,  one  that  skillfully 
combines  splendid  illustrations  and  hand- 
some graphic  layouts  with  a  strong  narra- 
tive, is  "Gettysburg:  The  Confederate  High 
Tide,"  by  Champ  Clark  and  the  editors  of 
Time-Life,  published  as  a  volume  in  the  sub- 
scription series  "The  Civil  War"  ($19.95). 
This  lively  chronicle  portrays  the  strife  of 
battle  as  it  was  experienced  by  the  soldiers 
who  fought  one  another  at  such  now  famous 
sites' on  the  battlefield  as  Cemetery  Hill,  the 
Peach  Orchard,  Devil's  Den  and  Little 
Round  Top.  Particularly  effective  is  a  gal- 
lery of  photographs  displaying  the  haunting 
faces  of  soldiers,  North  and  South,  who  were 
killed  or  wounded  at  Gettysburg. 

^■LL  of  these  books  have  great  narrative 
drive.  But  the  reader  looks  in  vain 
for  critical  analysis,  innovative  per- 
M^^^spective  or  differing  interpreta- 
tions. In  book  after  book  the  reader  encoun- 
ters the  same  basic  conclusions:  supposedly 
suffering  from  infectious  myocarditis  or 
pericarditis,  or  from  a  severe  case  of  diar- 
rhea and  an  uncharacteristic  lethargy,  Lee 
was  not  himself  during  the  battle  and  made 
plenty  of  mistakes;  Lee's  chief  lieutenants 
served  him  badly  and  made  plenty  of  mis- 
takes; Meade  was  lucky,,  made  few  errors 
and  quickly  remedied  the  blunders  made  by 
his  subordinates;  after  the  battle,  Meade's 
biggest  lapse  came  when  he  allowed  Lee's 
army  to  escape;  later  still,  the  sins  of  Gettys- 
burg were  washed  clean  by  Lincoln's  elo- 
quence, which  gave  meaning  to  the  great 
human  suffering  that  had  taken  place  across 
those  bloody  fields  and  hills. 

Even  the  most  respected  scholarly  ac- 
count of  the  battle,  Edwin  B.  Coddington's 
superbly  researched,  massive  work  "The 
Gettysburg  Campaign:  A  Study  in  Com- 
mand" (Macmillan,  paper,  $23.95),  borrows 
its  interpretive  framework  from  earlier 
treatments  by  presenting  throughout  a  bulky 
narrative  and  distended  endnotes  a  vigorous 
defense  of  Meade  against  the  general's  many 
detractors.  Coddington's  book  falters,  how- 
ever, on  another  score.  Never  has  this  battle 
seemed  more  like  a  bloodless  chess  game 
than  it  does  in  Coddington's  hands.  The  book 
is,  in  the  words  of  an  old  Civil  War  song,  "a 
hard  road  to  travel." 

Flesh  and  blood  elements  can  be  found 
more  easily  in  Glenn  Tucker's  "High  Tide  at 
Gettysburg:  The  Campaign  in  Pennsylvania" 
(Morningside  Bookshop,  P.O.  Box  1087,  260 
Oak  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio  45410;  cloth,  $19.95; 
paper,  $11.95),  a  well-written  book  that  tells 
the  story  mostly  from  the  Southern  point  of 
view,  but  ultimately  suffers  from  the  au- 
thor's carelessness  and  imprecision.  Tucker 
also  took  up  the  cause  of  restoring  a  gener- 
al's good  name,  in  this  case,  Lieut.  Gen. 
James  Longstreet,  a  corps  commander  in 
Lee's  army.  Vilified  by  his  former  comrades 
in  gray  and  by  a  host  of  later  historians, 
Longstreet  has  been  criticized  for  delaying 
his  attack  along  the  Union  left  flank  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  2  and  for  carrying  out  Lee's 
orders  with  a  reluctance  that  bordered  on 
insubordination.  Attempting  to  rescue  his 
hero  in  this  book  and  in  a  later  study  entitled 
"Lee  and  Longstreet  at  Gettysburg"  (Morn- 
ingside Bookshop,  paper,  $11),  Tucker  ar- 
gued that  Longstreet  displayed  sound  strate- 
gical and  tactical  judgment  throughout  the 
campaign.  Historians,  however,  continue  to 
ask  many  nagging  questions  about  the  gener- 
al's conduct.  These  debates  over  who  did 
what  on  the  battlefield  (and  whether  or  not 
they  should  have  done  it)  make  up  the  inter- 
pretive core  of  most  Gettysburg  books.  The 
disputes  involving  Meade  and  Longstreet  are 
not  the  only  ones  associated  with  the  battle. 
Controversy  surrounds  the  action  —  and 
inaction  —  of  practically  every  general  and 
field  officer  who  reported  for  duty  at  Gettys- 
burg. Every  battle,  of  course,  generates 


points  of  contention  tiid  endless  speculation 
on  the  "what  if's"  of  history.  But  the  contro- 
versies that  fill  the  pages  of  books  on  Gettys- 
burg tend  to  take  the  place  of  fresher  inter- 
pretive analysis;  ultimately,  the  arguments 
divert  attention  away  from  other  important 
aspects  of  the  battle,  such  as  the  part  played 
by  men  in  the  ranks  (not  the  generals)  in 
determining  which  side  would  be  victorious, 
perpetuating  the  tenacious  mythology  of 
Gettysburg. 

Nearly  every  book  on  Gettysburg  argues 
that  the  battle  was  an  accident,  the  uninten- 
tional encounter  of  two  armies  that  never 
planned  to  meet  in  this  tiny  crossroads  town. 
This  pervasive  view,  however,  avoids  the 
stark  reality  of  Gettysburg:  it  was  a  deliber- 
ate killing  field.  The  fact  is  that  Lee  did 
invade  the  North,  which  meant  he  was  look- 
ing for  a  fight  on  enemy  territory.  Meade  set 
out  to  find  Lee  and  stop  him,  which  inevitably 
had  to  end  in  battle.  It  is  true,  nonetheless, 
that  the  two  armies  took  each  other  by  sur- 
prise when  they  collided.  Lee  was  operating 
virtually  in  the  dark  as  he  moved  through 
Pennsylvania,  for  his  cavalry  commander, 
Maj.  Gen.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  was  off  on  one  of  his 
flamboyant  rides  around  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  an  extended  absence  that  has  be- 
come another  subject  of  Gettysburg's  fa- 
mous arguments. 

Most  historians  seem  innocently  unaware 
of  the  implications  of  their  concentration  on 
the  battle's  controversies  or  their  ceremoni- 
al renditions  of  events.  Innocent  or  not,  these 
writers  frustrate  —  and  defeat  —  the  prac- 
tice of  history  by  invariably  lapsing  into 
disputes  about  the  battle  that  were  first 


something;  they  are  not  significant  all  by 
themselves. 

On  the  misty  morning  of  July  1,  1863,  the 
opening  shots  were  fired  when  Confederate 
troops  marching  into  Gettysburg  came  upon 
a  Union  cavalry  patrol  just  outside  of  the 
town.  The  best  account  of  the  first  day's 
struggle,  which,  as  time  wore  on,  spread  like 
a  bloodstain  across  the  fields  north  and  west 
of  the  village,  is  Warren  W.  Hassler  Jr.'s 
"Crisis  at  the  Crossroads:  The  First  Day  at 
Gettysburg"  (Stan  Clark  Military  Books,  915 
Fairview  Avenue,  Gettysburg,  Pa.  17325; 
cloth,  $25;  paper,  $12.95).  A  collection  of 
scholarly  papers  by  four  historians,  "The 
First  Day  at  Gettysburg:  Essays  on  Confed- 
erate and  Union  Leadership,"  edited  by  Gary 
W.  Gallagher  (Kent  State  University,  paper, 
$14),  reconsiders  the  roles  played  by  three 
Confederate  generals,  Lee,  Richard  S.  Ewell 
and  A.  P.  Hill,  and  the  Union  officers  of  the 
1 1  th  Corps  in  shaping  the  outcome  of  the  day. 
These  essays  help  to  demonstrate  that  noth- 
ing at  Gettysburg  was  preordained.  As  Mr. 
Gallagher  points  out  in  his  introduction,  the 
first  day's  fighting  presented  "a  fluid  envi- 
ronment charged  with  opportunity  and  po- 
tential disaster."  The  battle  could  have  gone 
either  way  that  day  and  during  the  two  days 
that  followed. 

Leadership  was  a  crucial  —  and  deadly  — 
element  on  the  second  day,  when  the  failings 
of  generals  on  both  sides  set  disaster  and 
mayhem  in  motion.  In  a  sequel  to  "The  First 
Day"  published  last  September,  "The  Second 
Day  at  Gettysburg:  Essays  on  Confederate 
and  Union  Leadership"  (Kent  State  Univer- 
sity, cloth,  $24;  paper,  $14),  Mr.  Gallagher 
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Confederate  soldiers  captured  at  Gettysburg. 


sounded  many  years  ago,  somewhat  like  the 
arguments  in  an  embattled  marriage  —  old 
incidents  and  recriminations  that  are  re- 
peatedly and  unprofitably  flung  between 
bickering  spouses.  The  rituals  of  debate  have 
left  the  fields  of  Gettysburg  fallow.  In  an 
essay  published  20  years  ago  in  The  Georgia 
Historical  Quarterly,  James  I.  Robertson  Jr. 
observed  that  "the  single  theme  of  Gettys- 
burg has  now  been  exhausted.  No  new  light 
on  the  battle  remains  to  be  shed,  and  all 
possible  interpretations  have  been  pre- 
sented." 

Even  so,  the  outpouring  of  Gettysburg 
books  has  never  slackened.  It  is  possible,  in 
fact,  to  follow  the  battle  from  beginning  to 
end,  almost  minute  by  minute,  by  reading  in 
order  a  small  war  chest  of  books  that  can 
take  you  from  the  very  first  shot  to  the  very 
last  without  any  break  in  the  action.  In  the 
formulaic  retelling  of  the  battle,  every  deed 
has  meaning,  every  detail  is  important.  It  is 
almost  as  if  every  spent  bullet  and  every  lost 
button  has  been  accounted  for  on  the  battle- 
field, but  no  one  seems  to  know  what  all  of 
this  might  mean.  To  be  truly  important,  the 
small  deeds  and  details  must  add  up  to 


and  four  other  historians  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  the  old  controversies  surrounding 
Lee  and  Longstreet  and  the  Union's  Gen. 
Daniel  E.  Sickles  (whose  mistakes  nearly 
handed  victory  over  to  the  Confederates)  as 
well  as  the  comportment  of  two  lesser- 
known  Federal  generals,  Henry  W.  Slocum 
and  John  C.  Caldwell.  The  essay  on  Caldwell, 
written  by  D.  Scott  Hartwig,  a  historian  at 
Gettysburg  National  Military  Park,  is  partic- 
ularly noteworthy,  for  it  looks  at  the  battle 
from  the  perspective  of  a  field  commander 
who  actually  led  troops  into  combat. 

But  by  far  the  most  complete  account  of 
the  battle  on  July  2  is  Harry  W.  Pfanz's 
"Gettysburg:  The  Second  Day"  (University 
of  North  Carolina,  $34.95),  a  dramatic  por- 
trayal of  Longstreet's  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  Union  Army  from  the  southern  shank  of 
its  line.  Unraveling  the  complicated  actions 
that  occurred  along  the  Union  left  flank  that 
hot  and  fateful  afternoon,  Mr.  Pfanz  has 
written  an  engaging  book  that  describes  the 
experiences  of  commanders  and  soldiers 
alike.  His  account  is  long  on  details  but  short  ( 
on  mythology  —  a  rarity  among  Gettysburg 
Continued  on  next  page  ' 
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books.  Mr.  Pfanz's  most  recent 
book,  "Gettysburg:  Culp's  Hi!! 
and  Cemetery  Hill"  (University 
of  North  Carolina,  $37.50),  main- 
tains these  high  standards.  It 
provides  a  meticulous  examina- 
tion of  the  desperate  engage- 
ments that  over  the  course  of  the 
three  days  swept  up  and  down 
the  rough  slopes  of  these  two 
hills,  the  strategic  anchors  of  the 
Union  right  flank. 

The  final  day  of  the  battle 
dawned  cloudy  and  hot.  At  about 
1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the 
stillness  that  had  settled  over  the 
battlefield  was  broken  by  the 
roar  of  two  Confederate  signal 
guns,  the  initial  blasts  of  an  in- 
credible artillery  duel  that  lasted 
two  hours.  When  the  guns  finally 
stopped  and  the  smoke  cleared, 
the  Union  infantry  massed  along 
Cemetery  Ridge  —  most  of  it 
standing  not  far  from  a  clump  of 
trees  at  the  center  of  General 
Meade's  line  —  saw  an  awesome, 
terrifying  sight:  a  long,  rippling 
tide  of  Confederate  brigades, 
some  12,000  men,  flowing  stead- 
ily toward  them.  In  the  space  of 
no  more  than  an  hour,  Maj.  Gen. 
George  Pickett's  charge  would 
become  history  —  and  the  stuff 
of  legend.  George  R.  Stewart,  in 
"Pickett's  Charge:  A  Microhis- 
tory  of  the  Final  Attack  at  Get- 
tysburg, July  3,  1863"  (Houghton 
Mifflin,  paper,  $10.70),  separates 


fact  from  fiction  in  a  gripping 
retelling  of  the  assault  and  its 
repulse.  "That  afternoon,"  writes 
Stewart,  "no  one  knew  that  it  was 
[the]  high-water  mark."  Only 
later,  he  says,  did  the  men  who 
fought  at  Gettysburg  realize  that 
"something  symbolically  deci- 
sive, even  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  might  have  happened 
there  by  the  little  clump  of 
trees." 

WHEN  the  soldiers  fi- 
nally did  realize 
what  had  happened 
to  them  at  Gettys- 
burg, they  wrote  about  it  in  dia- 
ries, letters  and  later  in  mem- 
oirs. Richard  Wheeler's  "Wit- 
ness to  Gettysburg"  (NAL/Dut- 
ton,  paper,  $9)  uses  narrative  to 
link  together  long  extracts  from 
a  plentiful  number  of  diaries  and 
memoirs,  but  Mr.  Wheeler's 
words  sometimes  overpower  the 
testimony  of  the  participants. 
Gettysburg  voices,  however,  do 
have  their  own  say  in  "The  Get- 
tysburg Papers"  (Morningside 
Bookshop,  cloth,  $50;  paper, 
$22.50),  edited  by  Ken  Bandy  and 
Florence  Freeland,  which  re- 
prints 52  hard-to-find  essays  and 
pamphlets  written  by  Union  vet- 
erans of  the  battle. 

Other  voices,  Northern  and 
Southern,  can  be  heard  coming 
from  an  unexpected  and  excel- 
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,  lent  source,  "The  U.S.  Army  War 
:  College  Guide  to  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg"  (HarperCollins,  pa- 
per, $12),  edited  by  Jay  Luvaas 
and  Harold  W.  Nelson,  which 
uses  generous  excerpts  from  the 
after-action  reports  prepared  by 
Union  and  Confederate  officers. 
One  does  not  ordinarily  turn  to  a 
guidebook  to  find  eyewitness  ac- 
counts, but  their  use  in  this  work 
heightens  the  impact  of  the  tour. 
At  each  stop  along  the  way,  one 
gets  to  read  the  words  of  the  men 
who  struggled  for  that  particular 
parcel  of  terrain. 

But  the  very  best  collection  of 
such  firsthand  accounts,  written 
by  soldiers  and  civilians,  is  an 
older  book  entitled  simply  "Get- 
tysburg," a  wonderfully  diverse 
selection  of  testaments  on  the 
battle  that  was  edited  by  Earl 
Schenck  Miers  and  Richard  A. 
Brown  and  published  in  1948.  (It 
is  currently  out  of  print.)  In  their 
introduction  the  editors  explain 
that  they  were  concerned  with 
"the  human  document  of  Gettys- 
burg: why  these  men  of  the  North 
and  South  fought  and  died  here, 
what  mean  or  noble  thoughts 
motivated  their  acts,  what  pas- 
sions and  compassions  stirred 
their  hearts."  The  well-chosen 
excerpts  answer  their  concerns 
and  offer  a  great  deal  more:  a 
richness  of  texture,  time  and 
place  that  most  narrative  histor- 
ies utterly  fail  to  achieve. 

To  see  and  hear  Gettysburg  as 
the  combatants  did  is,  obviously, 
an  impossible  quest.  The  closest 
one  might  get  to  a  sliver  of  what 
they  saw  is  in  William  A.  Fras- 
sanito's  "Gettysburg:  A  Journey 
in  Time"  (Macmillan,  paper, 
$19),  which  ingeniously  com- 
pares each  of  the  extant  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Mathew  Brady 
and  several  other  famous  pho- 
tographers shortly  after  the  bat- 
tle with  a  modern  view  of  the 
same  scene  today.  Some  of  the 
"bodies"  visible  in  a  few  19th- 
century  shots  of  the  battlefield 
were  those  of  photographers'  as-  ' 
sistants  posing  for  effect.  But  in 
studying  the  pictures  that  show 
real  corpses  lined  up  for  burial, 
dark,  bloated  and  ghastly  in  their 
disfigurement,  we  must  at  last 
put  aside  the  myths  surrounding 
Gettysburg  and  come  face  to 
face  with  this  battle's  cruel  and 
unavoidable  reality. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  book 
that  has  confronted  this  reality, 
that  has  brought  to  life  the  hu- 
man tragedy  and  brutality  of  the 
battle,  is  not  a  work  of  nonfiction, 
but  Michael  Shaara's  novel. 
Since  its  appearance  20  years 
ago,  "The  Killer  Angels"  (Ran- 
dom House,  cloth,  $20;  Ballan- 
tine,  paper,  $5.99)  has  enjoyed 
much  acclaim  and  great  popu- 
larity. Among  its  devoted  follow- 
ers are  Ken  Burns,  who  says  the 
novel  inspired  him  to  produce  his 
PBS  documentary  "The  Civil 
War,"  and  Ronald  F.  Maxwell, 
the  resolute  director  who  spent 
15  years  bringing  "The  Killer  An- 
gels" to  the  screen  as  "Gettys- 


burg." The  film,  in  turn,  has 
sparked  some  renewed  interest 
in  Shaara's  book.  After  the  mov- 
ie's limited  release  last  October, 
the  novel  appeared  on  The  New 
York  Times  Book  Review's  list 
of  paperback  best  sellers  for  13 
consecutive  weeks. 

The  movie,  which  is  the  first 
film  to  tell  the  story  of  the  battle 
in  detail,  is  a  tremendous  accom- 
plishment, a  powerful  spectacle 
that  dramatizes  the  epic  nature 
of  Gettysburg  but  also  portrays 
the  personal  agony  and  heart- 
ache of  this  cruel  war.  While  the 
film  is  remarkably  faithful  to  the 
novel,  it  lacks  the  book's  unnerv- 
ing charm  and  chilling  simplici- 
ty. It  is  the  book,  in  the  end,  that 
singularly  succeeds  in  depicting 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  as  a  se- 
ries of  tableaux  in  which  men 
caught  up  in  the  fury  of  combat 
act  out  the  darkness  of  their 
souls  —  the  very  opposite  of 
what  Lincoln  had  called  "the  bet- 
ter angels  of  our  nature"  —  and 
make  irrevocable  decisions  that 
result  in  the  slaughter  of  their 
foes,  the  decimation  of  their 
commands  and  even  in  their  own 
deaths. 

HISTORIANS,  who  gener- 
ally praise  Shaara's 
novel,  could  learn  some 
very  useful  lessons 
from  it.  By  coming  to  grips  with 
the  brutality  of  Gettysburg,  as 
Shaara  so  effectively  did,  histori- 
ans could  begin  to  break  through 
the  constraints  of  the  folklore  and 
romanticism  that  have  entrapped 
so  many  writers  in  the  past.  The 
mythology  serves  an  obvious  pur- 
pose: it  protects  us  from  the  hor- 
ror of  Gettysburg,  which  was,  by 
any  measure,  an  American  orgy 
of  violence  and  death.  The  embel- 
lished story  of  Gettysburg  is  re- 
peated in  the  same  old  way  be- 
cause to  tell,  it  differently  risks 
puncturing  the  protective  veneer 
and  confronting  the  gruesome 
truth  about  the  battle,  the  men 
who  fought  it  and  perhaps,  even, 
about  ourselves.  It  is  frightening 
to  contemplate  how  well  the  sol- 
diers of  both  sides  did  their  jobs 
at  Gettysburg. 

Abraham  Lincoln  recognized 
the  particular  American  tragedy 
of  Gettysburg  and  decided  a  few 
months  after  the  battle  to  say 
something  about  it.  His  address' 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Soldiers' 
National  Cemetery  at  Gettys- 
burg on  Nov.  19,  1863,  was  an 
attempt  "to  reach  beyond  all  the 
ghastliness  left  by  the  battle," 
says  Philip  B.  Kunhardt,  the  au- 
thor of  "A  New  Birth  of  Free- 
dom: Lincoln  at  Gettysburg."  His 
book  on  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
currently  out  of  print,  is  a  stand- 
ard account  of  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  the  oration's 
composition  and  delivery.  It  suc- 
cessfully deflates  several  of  the 
myths  surrounding  Lincoln's 
speech,  including  the  most  per- 
sistent one,  which  has  the  Presi- 
dent writing  his  remarks  on  the 
back  of  an  envelope  while  riding 
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on  the  train  to  Gettysburg.  The 
best  evidence  suggests  that  Lin- 
coln wrote  most  of  the  address  in 
Washington  and  finished  it  in 
Gettysburg  the  night  before  the 
dedication  ceremony  —  and  that 
no  envelope  was  involved 

But  it  is  Garry  Wills's  "Lincoln 
at  Gettysburg:  The  Words  That 
Remade  America"  (Simon  & 
Schuster,  cloth,  $23;  paper,  $12) 
that  has  supplanted  Mr.  Kun- 
hardt's  book  and  all  the  other 
conventional  accounts  of  Lincoln 
and  his  address.  The  book,  pub- 
lished in  1992,  received  a  Pulitz- 
er Prize.  Despite  some  interpre- 
tive eccentricities,  such  as  dis- 
owning the  rail-splitter's  frontier 
roots  and  portraying  Lincoln  as 
"a  Transcendentalist  without  the 
fuzziness,"  Mr.  Wills  has  pene- 
trated more  fully  the  mythology 
of  Gettysburg  than  any  previous 
author  by  effectively  revealing 
the  layers  of  Lincoln's  intent. 

It  was  Lincoln,  he  says,  who 
transformed  the  ugly  outcome  of 
three  days  of  furious  fighting  at 
Gettysburg  into  "something  rich 
and  strange."  The  Gettysburg 
Address  elevated  equality,  the 
central  theme  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  to  "a  newly  fa- 
vored position  as  a  principle  of 
the  Constitution."  Because,  as 
Mr.  Wills  notes,  the  Constitution 
itself  "countenanced  slavery" 
and  made  no  mention  of  equality, 
Lincoln  used  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress and  its  purposeful  allusion 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  a  means  of  "correcting" 
the  Constitution  "without  over- 
throwing it."  After  the  Gettys- 
burg Address,  the  principle  of 
equality  would  stand  as  a  corner- 
stone of  American  freedom.  As  a 
result,  asserts  Mr.  Wills,  "we  live 
in  a  different  America." 

But  there  was  something  more 
that  Lincoln  accomplished.  The 
address,  as  Mr.  Wills  points  out, 
gave  meaning  to  Gettysburg  as 
"a  symbol  of  national  purpose, 
pride  and  ideals."  Actually,  the 
symbolic  significance  of  Lin- 
coln's speech  flows  even  more 
widely  than  Mr.  Wills  has  sug- 
gested. Confronting  the  dreadful 
reality  of  Gettysburg,  those  gris- 
ly remains  that  still  awaited  re- 
burial  on  the  day  of  the  ceme- 
tery's dedication,  Lincoln  hon- 
ored the  men  "who  here  gave 
their  lives"  for  the  sake  of  their 
country,  but  in  so  doing  he  helped 
Americans  —  then  and  now  — 
focus  on  the  ideal  of  the  war- 
rior's sacrifice  rather  than  the 
reality  of  the  soldier's  suffering. 
The  ground  at  Gettysburg,  as 
Lincoln  said,  had  been  duly  con- 
secrated, as  if  gods,  rather  than 
ordinary  soldiers,  had  spilled 
their  blood  there.  His  heroic  im- 
age of  the  dead  at  Gettysburg  did 
not,  at  the  time,  diminish  the 
gory  reality  of  the  battle  and  the 
war.  But  as  Lincoln's  speech 
gained  in  popularity  after  his 
death,  his  words  were  increas- 
ingly understood  as  accomplish- 
ing something  he  claimed  they 
could  not:  hallowing  the  ground 
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at  Gettysburg.  With  his  eloquent 
and  powerful  words,  Abraham 
Lincoln  gave  the  nation  its  great- 
est political  oration  and  turned  a 
bloody  battle  into  a  sacred 
American  symbol. 

Is  there,  then,  no  way  to  get 
beyond  the  ritualism  and  my- 
thology that  has  circumscribed 
the  study  of  Gettysburg?  Per- 
haps one  way  out,  the  easiest 
way,  is  for  historians  simply  to 
cast  aside  the  controversies  that 
have  molded  the  interpretive 
framework  of  previous  books. 
Specifically,  the  battle  should  be 
rethought,  avoiding  the  old  reli- 
ance on  received  opinions  and  on 
deterministic  "turning  points." 
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UT  something  else  is 
sorely  needed,  an  ap- 
proach that  tries  to 
grasp  what  this  horrible 
battle  was  like  for  the  men  who 
fought  it.  Different  methodolo- 
gies could  prove  helpful,  espe- 
cially the  "face  of  battle"  tech- 
nique (pioneered  by  the  English 
military  historian  John  Keegan) 
that  reconstructs  the  reality  of 
conflict  experienced  by  soldiers 
"at  the  maximum  point  of  dan- 
ger." The  device  of  "thick  de- 
scription" (used  in  ethnographic 
studies  by  Clifford  Geertz  and 
other  cultural  anthropologists) 
that  accumulates  the  quotidian 
details  of  a  culture  —  or,  per- 
haps, a  battle  —  until  an  inter- 
pretation emerges  and  shapes  it- 
self from  the  mass  of  collected 
facts  might  also  prove  very  help- 
ful. Some  Gettysburg  books,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Pfanz's  works  and 
the  volumes  edited  by  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher, have  begun  moving  in 
these  directions,  although  in  a 
less  systematic  manner  than 
might  be  required.  There  needs 
to  be,  at  the  very  least,  an  at- 
tempt by  historians  to  take  stock 
of  the  hideous  slaughter  that  oc- 
curred at  Gettysburg  and  the 
terrible  toll  it  took  on  those  who 
witnessed  and  survived  it. 

These  approaches  would  em- 
phasize and  unveil,  like  layers 
peeled  from  an  onion,  the  role  of 
the  common  soldier  in  the  battle, 
a  point  of  view  that,  surprisingly, 
has  not  been  employed  in  most 
Gettysburg  books  but  that  would 
enable  us,  finally,  after  all  the 
avoidance,  to  confront  the  bat- 
tle's dark  and  dreadful  brutality 
almost  as  the  soldiers  them- 
selves encountered  it,  head-on. 
In  the  soldiers'  own  words  can  be 
found  the  sharp,  personal  mean- 
ings of  Gettysburg.  To  sweep 
away  the  persistent  myths,  histo- 
rians must  use  these  words  and 
analyze  their  meaning,  telling 
the  story  of  Gettysburg  anew. 
From  these  strong  words,  these 
hard  memories,  we  may  begin  to 
comprehend  what  Gettysburg 
was  truly  like  for  the  men  who 
saw  it  all.  For  the  veterans  who 
survived  the  frightful  calamity 
of  Gettysburg,  the  battle  lived  on 
forever  in  their  troubled  hearts. 

Gettysburg  is  not  dead,  and 
everything  has  not  been  said 
about  it  that  can  be  said.  But  the 
battle  needs  some  scholarly  re- 
suscitation. Otherwise  our  poor 
plight  will  be  to  hear  the  same 
old  tale  again  and  again.  □ 
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is  neither  rare  nor  slow.  It  leads  to 
evolution  daily  and  hourly,  all 
around  us,  and  we  can  watch.'  Watch 
we  do,  as  the  author  drops  us  off  on 


the  island  of  Daphne  Major  to  look 
over  the  shoulders  [of]  Peter  and 
Rosemary  Grant  measuring  the  beaks 
of  finches. . .  His  triumph  is  to  reveal 
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BIRTHPLACE    OF   GEN   STANNARD,    GEORGIA,  VERMONT. 
 „   +  


Residents  of  Georgia,  Vt,  are  again 
making  nn  effort  to  have  preserved  as  a 
memorial  the  old  house  in  which  Gen 
Stannard  was  born. 

The  question  has  been  agitated  fre- 
quently  by  various  organizations,  Out 
ha-  never  come  to  an  issue. 

The  Daughters  of  Vermont  and  the 
Grand  Army  men  have  taken  tarn--  at 
considering  the  idea,  but  In  each  case 
their  enthusiasm  overbalanced  their 
available  funds  and  they  were  power- 
less. 

Now  the  citizens  of  G  orgia  have  be- 
come aroused  to  the  tact  thai  the  old 
hi  u  s  will  not  much  longer  stand  the 


ravages  of  New  England  wind  aad 
weather  unless  inuncdia.te  steps  are 
taken  to  arrest  decay,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  racking  their  brains  to  find 
some  means  by  which  this  bit  of  real 
estate  may  be  k'^pt  sacred  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  beloved  son  of  Vermont. 

Notwithstanding  th^  frequent,  agita- 
tions it  is  doubtful  If  one  person  In 
twenty  would  recognize  the  name  of 
Gen  Stannard  when  he  heard  It,  or  at 
any  rate  place  him  where  he  belongs 
among  the  heroes  of  Gettysburg,  whose 
quirk  comprehension  and  rapidity  of 
action  turned  the  tide  of  battle  and 
saved  the  day  to  the  union. 
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